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Also  courses  in  Drawing  and  Painting,  a Teachers  Course  in  Phys- 
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This  year’s  Freshman  class  numbers  320. 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  now  numbers  953  students, — the 
largest  college  department  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 
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Oberlin  Academy 


[Founded  in  Eighteen  Hundred  Thirty  Two.) 

One  of  the  few  strong  Christian  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Middle  West. 


<1  Why  do  young  men  and  young  women  come  to  Oberlin  Academy  from  thirty- 
eight  states  and  nine  foreign  countries? 


<J  Why  do  young  people  past  high  school  age  come  to  Oberlin  Academy? 

Why  do  they  come  when  they  wish  to  fit  for  some  particular  college  or  technical 
school?  Why  do  those  of  small  financial  resources  come  to  Oberlin  Academy? 

fj  Because,  Oberlin  Academy  has  experienced  instructors  who  believe  in  the 
personal  relations  in  education. 


Because,  Oberlin  Alumni  and  former  students  are  increasingly  realizing  the 
superior  advantages  at  Oberlin. 


<j]  Because,  Oberlin  is  a growing  institution  which  keeps  abreast  of  the  times. 
•J  For  catalogues  and  detailed  information  address 


John  Fisher  Peck,  Principal 
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Four  series  of  500  prints  each,  reproducing  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  Early  Italian  Painting, 

Later  Italian  Painting.  Dutch  and  Flemish  Painting 
The  only  series  published  for  the  student  of  art. 


2000  subjects  at  one  cent  each,  80  cents  per  hundred 
“Outlines”  to  accompany  each  series  are  published  as 
an  aid  to  the  student.  $1.50  each  volume  separately;  $1.00 
each  volume  when  purchased  with  complete  series  of  500. 

Bureau  of  University  Travel 

40  Trinity  Place,  Boston 

Send  2 cent  stamp  for  complete  catalogue  and  sample  prints 
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on  savings.  Euclid  Avenue  and  East  Ninth  Street 
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College  or  Business — 
Which? 

Don  t give  up  college  because  you  lack  preparatory  training  or  money.  Don't 
settle  down  in  a poorly-paid  position  because  you  lack  the  training  for  something 
better.  We  will  prepare  you  at  home,  durimg  your  spare  time,  at  small  cost,  to 
meet  college  entrance  requirements,  or  to  fill  a well-paid  business  position.  Send  for 
our  booklets. 

“From  Odd  Jobs  to  a Bachelor’s  Degree” 


will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  tuition,  board,  clothes,  books,  etc.,  at  college.  “Why 
and  How  will  tell  you  how  to  find  the  time  and  money  necsssary  for  a thorough 
business  training.  Either  one  free  for  a postal.  Write  to-day  for  these  “self  help’ 
booklets. 

AmericanSchool  of  Correspondence 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

Summer  Session  of  Oberlin 

College 

June  23rd  to  August  12th,  1910 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Four  Summer  Sessions  constitute  a year  of  College  work. 

The  Summer  Session  offers  the  advantages  of  regular  college  teach- 
ers and  equipment. 

1 alcott  Hall  will  be  open  to  young  women  for  board  and  room, 
and  to  young  men  for  board  during  the  session. 

For  information,  address 

C.  B.  MARTIN,  Chairman 
Box  42,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Furniture  made  to  order 


Did  you  know  that  in  addition  to  our  immense  stock  of  furniture  of  the  best  makes, 
we  are  constantly  adding  to  our  assortment  unique  and  interesting  pieces  that  are 
designed  and  made  in  our  own  wookrooms? 

This  complete  furniture  shop  is  at  your  service.  We  can  make  pieces  to  match 
any  treasured  or  unique  piece  that  you  may  have  in  your  home,  reproduce  any  of 
the  classic  models,  or  design  and  make  pieces  according  to  your  dictate. 


We  do  all  kinds  of  Cabinet  Work,  Furniture  Repairing,  Reupholstering  and 
Refinishing.  The  facilities  of  our  complete  furniture  plant  on  the  premises  enable 
us  to  do  this  work  economically  and  satisfactorily.  At  this  season,  orders  for  making 
and  repairing  can  be  executed  promptly. 


No  charge  is  made  for  estimating.  We  make  a specialty  of  designing,  and  we 
solicit  the  opportunity  of  submiting  designs  and  estimates  on  your  work. 


Circulars  on  the  different  classic  styles  of  furniture  can  be  had  on  any  of  the 
furniture  floors,  or  will  be  mailed  you  on  request. 
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A study  of  the  hook  of  Job,  by  Pres- 
ident W.  G.  Ballantine.  25c 

BARROWS.  Life  of  President  John 
Henry  Barrows,  by  his  daughter, 
Mary  Eleanor  Barrows,  net  $1.50. 

BOSWORTH.  Studies  in  the  Life  Work 
of  Jesus  Christ,  net  90c;  paper  60c; 

The  Teachings  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles,  net  75c;  Studies  in  the 
Acts  and  Epistles,  net  75c. 
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BRAND.  Sermons  from  a College  Pul- 
pit. A volume  of  sermons  by  Rev. 
James  Brand,  twenty-six  years  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  Oberlin,  Ohio.  $1.50. 

FINNEY.  Systematic  Theology  by  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Finney  late  President  of 
Oberlin  College.  1 vol  8vo.  $5.00. 

The  Way  of  Salvation,  A new  volume 
of  sermons  by  President  Charles  G. 
Finney.  $1.50. 

FAIRCHILD.  Elements  of  Theology. 

By  Pres.  James  H.  Fairchild.  $2.50. 

Needed  Phases  of  Christianity.  By 
President  J.  H.  Fairchild.  10c. 

Oberlin.  A History  of  the  Colony  and 
College,  from  its  earliest  settlement 
in  1833  to  its  semi-centennial  Jubi- 
lee in  1883.  By  President  J.  H.  Fair- 
child.  $1.50. 


Talks  to  Sunday  School  Teachers, 

net  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Ideal  Elements  in  Ed- 
ucation, net  $1.50. 

Theology  and  Social  Consciousness, 

net  $1.25. 

Reconstruction  in  Theology,  net 

$1.50. 

DICKINSON.  Two  New  Books  by  Pro- 
fessor Edward  Dickinson.  History  of 
Music,  $2.50.  Music  in  the  History 
of  the  Western  Church,  net  $2.50. 

GEORGE  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 
Scientific  Confirmation  of  old  Testa- 
ment History,  net  $2.00. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  to  send  any  of  the 
above  post  paid  at  20  per  cent,  dis- 
count from  the  retail  price  except 
pamphlets  and  net  books. 


E.  J.  Goodrich 


Publisher  and  Bookseller 

Oberlin,  Ohio 
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A.  B.  CHASE 

Pianos 


Were  it  not  for  music,  we 
might,  in  these  days,  say  that  the 
beautiful  was  dead. 

— Disraeli 


“There  is  no  material 
too  good  nor  construc- 
tion too  expensive  for 
A.  B.  CHASE  Pianos,  if 
it  will  make  them  any 
better.” — 

It  pays  to  buy  this  kind 
of  a Piano. 

See  them  at  the  Con- 
servatory and  test  them 
for  tone  and  action. 

Then  come  to  the 
Factory  and  make  your 
selection  from  our  large 
stock. 

The 

A.  B.  Chase  Co. 

Norwalk,  Ohio. 
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The  Alumni  Room 

“Yes,  the  current  number  of  that  magazine,  and  the  files  I think, 
are  in  the  building;  but  they  are  not  in  the  library  collection;  if  you 
happen  to  be  an  alumnus  you  will  find  the  magazine  at  your  disposal 
in  the  Alumni  Room.”  “At  the  end  of  the  left  hand  corridor  on  the 
fourth  floor,”  the  alumnus  finds  a room  that  one  does  not  stare  into 
from  the  corridor  because  of  the  green  curtains  at  window  and  door. 
Within  the  room  the  alumnus  finds  his  magazine — and  much  more. 
It  is  the  one  individual,  beautiful,  personal  room  of  all  the  College. 

The  room  has  been  recently  fitted  up  by  the  management  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  with  tlie  hard  earned  surplus  of  some  five  years, 
at  an  expense  of  $1,000.00.  The  furniture,  an  office-desk  for  the 
Magazine,  a small  writing-desk  and  a large  reading-table,  with  chairs, 
are  all  in  a fine  chestnut  brown  oak  with  a hint  of  grey-green ; a real 
wood  color;  the  finish  is  soft  and  smooth,  the  lines  and  proportions 
of  the  furniture  are  very  simple  and  quiet.  The  furniture  was  care- 
fully designed  and  constructed  for  the  room  and  the  color  scheme 
and  general  effect  was  composed  by  Miss  Elisabeth  Parsons  of  the 
class  of  1884,  at  the  Rorheimer  Studios  in  Cleveland.  Each  piece  is 
given  character  by  fine  carved  medallions  in  rich  iridescent  tones  let 
into  the  surface  of  the  wood.  The  pieces  are  individual  and  the 
chairs  which  range  from  simple  reading  and  office-chairs  to  a formal 
arm-chair  and  a big,  fat,  green,  easy-chair,  have  no  suggestion  of  a 
“set.”  The  carpets  and  hangings  are  in  strong  green  colors,  and  the 
walls  are  tinted  a cool,  gray-green  with  a delightful  texture.  A 
few  small  oriental  rugs  and  table  coverings  in  reddish  tones  relieve 
the  cool,  airy  browns  and  greens  and  give  the  room  warmth  and 
cosiness.  The  details  of  a handsome  Japanese  bronze  stand-lamp 
with  a shade,  a quaint  gilt  painted  mirror,  the  bits  of  pale  polished 
brass  for  the  desks,  and  the  pictures  are  all  in  keeping.  The  alumnus 
who  came  merely  for  a magazine  settles  down  with  a sigh  of  satisfac- 
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tion,  feeling  that  this  is  indeed  a room,  not  oppressively  luxurious  but 
right. 

And  it  is  not  a mere  show  room  either;  it  offers  a substantial 
list  of  magazines  to  the  alumnus  as  well  as  a delightful  spot  all  his 
own  on  the  campus.  By  the  generosity  of  Alumni  and  friends  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  the  following  magazines  are  subscribed : Atlantic, 
Century,  Harpers’,  Scribners’,  American,  McClure’s,  Outlook, 
Nation,  Collier’s,  Technical  World,  Life,  Athenaeum,  Review  of  Re- 
views, World’s  Work  and  the  alumni  publications  of  all  the  leading 
colleges.  A handsome  portfolio  of  the  work  of  Michelangelo  has 
also  been  presented  to  the  reading  room. 

While  the  room  is  somewhat  secluded  at  present,  it  is  well  worth 
searching  out.  The  editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine  hope  to  see  it 
take  its  place  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Oberlin  Alumni.  It  is 
planned  to  have  the  room  open  to  the  Alumni  during  the  entire  day. 

R.  H.  S. 
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A Symposium  on  the  Required  Courses 

These  communications  from  the  Alumni  were  written  in  re- 
sponse to  the  following  letter  recently  sent  out. 

Oberlin,  O.,  Jan.  7,  1910. 

Dear  Sir : — 

In  his  annual  report  President  King  has  suggested  that  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  Faculty  must  revise  the  schedule  of  required 
courses.  In  view  of  this  fact  we  are  writing  to  several  Alumni  ask- 
ing them  to  state  their  views  on  the  value  of  the  college  course  with 
special  reference  to  the  value  which  the  subjects  taken  in  college  have 
had  in  their  later  experience.  Will  you  not  write  us  a short  article 
on  this  (not  more  than  300  or  400  words)  for  the  Alumni  Magazine? 
With  a view  to  making  it  more  definite  we  have  asked  a number  of 
questions  which  might  be  answered  in  the  article. 

1) .  Which  should  predominate  in  a college  course,  cultural  or 
practical  courses  ? By  a practical  course  is  meant  one  definitely  in- 
tended to  prepare  the  student  for  some  profession ; e.  g.  anatomy, 
surveying,  teachers’  Latin  course. 

2) .  What  courses  which  you  took  have  proved  most  valuable 
to  you? 

3) .  What  courses  do  you  most  regret  having  taken? 

4) .  Do  you  regret  the  required  courses  in  Greek?  in  Latin?  in 
mathematics  ? 

The  courses  at  present  required  are : 

Freshman  Year 

First  Semester  Second  Semester 

Trigonometry,  3 hours  Analytic  Geometry,  3 hours 

English  Composition,  2 hours  English  Composition,  2 hours 

Bible,  2 hours 

Also  through  the  year  a course  in  Latin,  Greek,  German,  or 
French  and  a second  course  either  in  another  one  of  these  languages 
or  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology,  zoology,  American  or  English  His- 
tory. 

Sophomore  Year 

English  composition  through  the  year,  2 hours,  and  a science, 
usually  chemistry  or  physics. 
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Junior  Year 

Psychology,  3 hours,  first  semester  and  either  ethics,  2 hours,  or 
history  of  philosophy,  3 hours  for  the  second  semester. 

Senior  Year 

Bible,  2 hours  through  the  year. 

5) .  Are  too  many  or  two  few  courses  required? 

6) .  Which  courses  would  you  not  require? 

7) -  Would  you  require  any  others,  as  for  instance,  outline 
courses  in  history,  oratory,  sociology,  and  political  science? 

Truly  yours, 

The  Editors. 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine: — 

Replying  to  your  inquiries  on  the  relation  of  required  to  elective 
courses ; — and  cultural  to  useful  studies  : 

1.  I think  that  disciplinary  and  cultural  courses  should  predomi- 
nate over  practical  courses.  Natural  and  applied  sciences  may  be 
such  disciplinary  and  cultural  studies.  The  student  should  be  carried 
far  enough  in  one  of  these  to  understand  the  scientific  spirit,  and  the 
method  of  scientific  study  as  a whole.  By  devoting  a third  of  his 
course  to  physics,  a student  may  well  master  descriptive  and  experi- 
mental physics  with  some  laboratory  practice ; may  also  accustom  his 
mind  to  comprehensive  treatment  of  matter  and  force;  and  in  one 
form  of  applied  physics,  say  light  or  electricity,  may  master  the 
world’s  settled  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  acquire  a working 
knowledge  of  the  tendencies  of  modern  thought,  and  of  modern  uses 
of  the  forces  of  nature. 

This  is  both  disciplinary  and  cultural ; is  demanded  of  the  world’s 
workers;  and  if  not  obtainable  in  one  school  it  will  be  in  another. 
And  the  risk  is  that  it  will  be  found  in  a place  where  it  will  not  be 
adequately  commingled  with  training  in  the  other  studies,  as  it 
would  be  if  taught  in  a college  like  Oberlin. 

Therefore  the  colleges  should  include  disciplinary  and  cultural 
training  in  the  “useful  arts”  in  their  curriculum.  The  founders  of 
Oberlin  so  believed.  President  Fairchild’s  articles  on  Science  and 
Labor,  in  the  Oberlin  Quarterly  for  1846,  show  that  he  so  believed. 
Only  lack  of  means  has  prevented.  But  a concentration  of  effort  on 
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this  long  neglected  field  would  provide  the  means.  This  is  Oberlin’s 
great  short-coming.  An  awakening  to  this  need  is  now  in  order. 

2.  Answering  the  question,  “What  courses  have  proved  most 
valuable  to  you?” — I find  a comparison  most  difficult  and  invidious; 
but  I have  found  the  Oberlin  training  in  English  (which  embraced 
composition  and  rhetoric,  oratory  and  debate)  ; — and  in  mental  philo- 
sophy (including  logic,  Butler’s  Analogy,  and  Fairchild’s  Ethics)  ; — 
have  been  especially  valuable.  The  classics  press  these  closely  in  the 
scale  of  values. 

3-4.  I have  no  regrets  at  having  taken  any  of  the  studies,  or 
that  they  were  required, — least  of  all  the  classics  and  mathematics ; — 
but  I do  regret  that  the  training  in  the  natural  sciences  was  inade- 
quate, and  that  it  was  split  up  among  the  elements  of  nine  sciences. 

I infer  that  somewhat  over  half  of  the  freshman  work  is  re- 
quired, less  than  half  in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years,  and  still  less 
in  the  senior  year; — and  that  the  choices  of  the  remainder  of  the 
course  are  partly  directed  into  groups,  but  that  there  is  at  present  no 
requirement  of  the  consistent  maintenance  of  a predominant  group 
throughout  the  whole  course. 

I favor  the  requirement  of  concentration  upon  one  dominant 
group  amounting  to  a full  third  of  the  student’s  work  in  his  entire 
course ; and  such  a distribution  of  the  freshman  work  that  the  selec- 
tion of  this  dominant  group  should  be  made  during  the  freshman  year 
by  the  student  in  co-operation  with,  (1)  the  parents;  (2)  the  teachers 
of  freshman  work;  and  (3)  his  teaching  adviser. 

I favor  such  distribution  of  sophomore  work  that  if  by  the  close 
of  that  year  good  cause  is  found  for  changing  that  dominant  group, 
the  student  will  still  have  half  his  course  before  him  in  which  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  newly  chosen  group. 

I observe  that  President  Lowell  divides  the  college  studies  into 
four  groups,  viz. : 

( 1 ) the  group  of  expressional  studies,  language,  literature, 
rhetoric,  music; 

(2)  the  natural  sciences ; 

(3)  history,  political  and  social  sciences,  and  ethics; 

(4)  the  studies  in  abstract  thought,  including  mathematics  and 
philosophy. 

He  divides  the  curriculum  into  eighteen  courses  and  requires 
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English  of  all,  leaving  seventeen  for  distribution.  Of  these,  he  in- 
sists that  six  shall  be  in  one  of  the  four  great  groups,  that  six  others 
shall  be  chosen  by  the  student  (with  advice  and  assistance)  but  dis- 
tributed among  the  other  three  groups,  with  at  least  one  study  in  each 
of  the  three.  This  leaves  five  studies  to  be  chosen  similarly  by  the 
student  from  within  or  without  the  group  upon  which  he  is  to  con- 
centrate. 

There  is  an  element  of  comprehensive  adjustment  of  the  parts 
to  the  whole  in  this,  and  a combination  of  concentration  and  distri- 
bution, which  tends  to  eliminate  arbitrary  choices,  capricious  choices 
and  fickleness  or  frequency  of  change,  which  is  much  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Merritt  Starr,  ’75,  Attorney. 

First.  If  one  must  choose  as  between  the  “cultural”  and  the 
“practical”  courses,  then  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the  cultural,  as 
carrying  out  the  primary  purpose  of  a college  education.  If  the 
statement  is  true  that1  “the  making  a life  is  infinitely  more  than  the 
making  a living,”  then  for  all  students  the  cultural  is  the  most  truly 
practical. 

Second.  This  is  more  deeply  true  for  those  students,  who  prob- 
ably constitute  a majority,  whose  life  work  is  not  yet  determined. 
For  them  the  college  years  have  the  two-fold  purpose  of  enabling 
them  to  “find  themselves,”  and  giving  them  power  for  any  work. 

For  all  students  the  great  aim  is  that  they  may  learn  to  see,  to 
reason,  to  form  judgment's  and  draw  conclusions,  and  above  all  else 
to  be  masters  of  themselves.  The  college  likes  to  say  to  its  grad- 
uates, “Thee  o’er  thyself  I therefore  crown  and  mitre.” 

Third.  For  those  whose  life  work  has  already  been  determined, 
there  seems  to  be  no  sound  reason  why  the  practical  courses  should 
not  receive  more  emphasis,  and  be  taught’  in  such  fashion  as  to  put 
emphasis  on  the  cultural  features. 

Fourth.  This  is  most  important,  in  my  judgment.  The  great- 
est need  in  college  years,  whether  the  life  work  is  determined  or  not; 
whether  there  is  the  more  of  the  “cultural”  or  of  the  “practical” ; is 
that  which  President  Lowell  of  Harvard  has  voiced  in  recent  ad- 
dresses, more  concentration  and  less  scattering.  More  attention  to 
groups  of  subjects  within  a given  department,  with  a general 
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knowledge  of  subjects  in  several  other  departments.  This  seems 
to  be  the  most  direct  path  to  the  end  desired  by  all  educators,  the 
cultivation  of  the  pozoer  of  concentration  on  the  part  of  students. 

Rev.  Clarence  F.  Swift,  ’83. 

My  conviction  is  that  nothing  that  is  taught  a man  in  college  or 
in  church  alters  his  type  of  mind.  The  mathematics  of  my  freshman 
year  have  left  no  appreciable  trace  on  my  mind,  though  I studied 
them  so  faithfully  as  to  secure  one  hundred  per  cent,  minus,  in  the 
three  examinations  of  the  year.  I received  the  most  benefit  from 
Greek,  as  taught  by  William  Goodell  Frost,  and  from  advanced  scien- 
tific courses  taught  by  Albert  A.  Wright,  and  from  the  course  called 
“History  of  Civilization,”  with  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston.  That  is, 
literary,  historical  and  scientific  courses  fascinated  me  and  nourished 
me. 

I would  favor  specialization  in  college  under  the  intimate  guid- 
ance and  advice  of  professors  who  know  the  student  personally.  I 
have  this  opinion  from  my  own  lifelong  sense  of  gratitude  to  Pro- 
fessors Frost'  and  Wright,  who  interpreted  me  to  myself  as  an  under- 
graduate by  guiding  me  in  my  choice  of  electives  in  my  junior  and 
senior  years. 

As  a minister  I have  been  unable  to  alter  or  to  modify  the  type 
of  mind  of  any  parishioner.  My  best  service  has  been  in  giving  him 
work  to  do  that  would  express  rather  than  change  his  type  of  mind: 
In  answer  therefore  to  your  inquiries  I would  say  that  the  student’s 
cultural  experiences  are  gotten  outside  of  the  class-room,  as  President 
King  is  accustomed  to  say,  “from  the  fellows  he  meets  in  college.” 
The  student’s  “professional”  experience,  as  you  call  it,  should  occupy 
all  of  his  class-room  hours.  That  is,  he  should  be  free,  at  least  after 
the  freshman  year,  to  elect,  under  personal  guidance  of  professors 
who  know  him,  the  courses  which  develop  and  stimulate  his  type  of 
mind.  He  need  not  worry  himself  about  “all-round”  culture.  He  is 
in  an  all-round  world.  He  will  be  happiest,  if  he  is  given  a suitable 
place;  and  he  will  be  greatest  if  he  is  fitted  to  do  a distinctive  work 
after  his  own  heart’s  desire. 

Question  two  I have  answered,  and  question  three  I prefer  not 
to  answer.  As  to  question  four,  five  and  six,  my  vote  would  be  to 
diminish  the  mathematics,  the  psychology  and  philosophy  in  the  re- 
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quircd  courses.  They  were  inserted  in  the  courses  by  an  old  ideal 
now  outworn.  They  should  properly  be  elective,  unless  the  bulk  of 
required  work  is  greatly  increased,  for  which  I do  not  vote.  The  re- 
quired English  throughout  the  course  seems  to  me  indispensable,  and 
should  be  taught  by  masters  of  practical  English  style.  The  Bible 
courses  should  be  made  elective.  As  required  courses  they  are  not 
in  my  observation  respected.  The  Bible  should  never  be  used  under 
circumstances  which  will  diminish  respect  for  it. 

Question  seven,  as  to  increasing  the  required  courses,  I would 
answer : insert  in  the  required  courses  the  study  of  statistics  instead 
of  trigonometry  in  the  freshman  year.  In  the  sophomore  year  require 
biology,  in  the  junior  year  economics,  and  in  in  the  senior  year 
sociology. 

The  conviction  on  which  I base  my  suggestions  is  this : The 
larger  colleges  are  today  unfitting  students  for  social  life.  The  indi- 
vidualist ideals  of  the  schoolmaster  type  of  mind  have  a tendency  to 
desocialize  the  graduate  who  is  not  himself  to  be  a teacher.  The  old 
college  courses  were  formed  for  earlier  days  before  the  country  had 
been  thickly  settled.  Besides  this,  the  early  college  graduate  gener- 
ally expected  to  be  a teacher,  while  the  bulk  of  the  graduates  of  today 
should  be  prepared  for  other  forms  of  social  service.  To  fit  men  for 
life  in  cities  a study  of  statistics  is  of  more  value  than  trigonometry, 
biology,  than  chemistry ; economics  than  psychology  or  philosophy ; 
and  sociology  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  “required  Bible.” 

Rev.  Warren  H.  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  ’90. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Alumni  Magazine : — 

The  ideal  college  curriculum  has  not  yet  taken  very  definite 
shape  in  my  mind.  Nevertheless  such  opinions  as  I have  formed 
and  can  condense  into  the  allotted  four  hundred  words  I shall  be  glad 
to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  your  readers. 

My  first  and  most  fundamental  conviction,  then  is  that,  broadly 
speaking,  all  sound  education  must  have  its  basis  in  utility — that  the 
studies  which  are  most  valuable  as  a preparation  for  life  are  those 
of  which  we  make,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  most  constant  or  most 
important  use  in  the  conduct  of  life.  This  may  sound  like  a mere 
truism,  but  whether  so  or  not,  if  it  had  found  application  in  the  col- 
lege curricula  of  the  past,  our  college  education  would  long  ago  have 
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become  more  “vocational”  than  it  is  today.  For  if  the  utility  principle 
be  admitted  it  follows  that,  since  the  vocations  of  college  graduates,  in 
this  complex  world,  are  exceedingly  varied,  their  courses  ought  to  be 
almost  equally  varied. 

My  second  conviction  is  that  in  this  hurrying  world  we  have  no 
time  to  spend  upon  subjects  of  which  we  may  perhaps  make  some 
use  at  some  time,  if  by  so  doing  subjects  of  which  we  would  make 
more  use  are  crowded  out.  In  other  words  educational  subjects,  like 
plants  and  animals,  should  be,  under  the  law,  not  “of  the  survival  of 
the  fit,”  but  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  With  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  field  of  knowledge  many  studies  must  be  dropped  out 
of  a given  individual’s  college  course  not  because  they  are  not  good, 
but  because  for  him,  others  are  better.  If  then  we  are  going  to  ask 
ourselves  more  insistently  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the  past, 
“What  is  the  pupil  going  to  do  with  it” — and  I do  not  refer  here 
merely  to  bread  and  butter  earning,  but  to  living  in  the  broad  sense 
— it  follows  that  we  shall  think  twice  before  we  prescribe  for  any 
one  a particular  subject  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  furnishes  a 
good  mental  discipline.  Mental  discipline  should  be  and  it  can  be 
a by-product  of  practically  all  courses. 

My  third  conviction  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  my  first, 
but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  It  is  that  despite  the  needs 
of  widely  varied  college  courses  to  provide  for  widely  varied 
types  of  activity  the  free  elective  system  “has  been  weighed  in  the 
balance  and  found  wanting.”  It  may  have  served  a useful  purpose 
in  breaking  up  an  all  too  rigid  system,  but  it  introduced  as  many  evils 
as  it'  cured.  The  system  which  was  introduced  three  years  ago  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  has  recently  been  adopted  in  its  main 
features  at  Harvard  provides  for  large  freedom  of  choice  as  to  group, 
but  a limited  freedom  of  choice  after  the  group  has  been  selected.  It 
secures  breadth  by  prescribing  in  each  group  a considerable  number 
of  broadening  courses  and  depth  by  requiring  each  student  to  take 
between  six  and  nine  majors  in  one  department.  This  may  be  a very 
imperfect  solution  of  our  present  difficulties,  but  it  points  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  progress  is  to  be  made. 

As  to  individual  courses  it  follows  from  the  above  points  of 
view  that  analytical  geometry  for  example  ought  not  to  be  required 
of  all  students.  The  elements  of  algebra  on  the  other  hand  should 
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pro  a y c required  of  all  students,  not  because  algebra  itself  will 
be  useful  to  all  college  graduates,  but  because  it  is  an  essential  prere- 
quisite to  other  courses  which  are  useful  to  practically  all  graduates 
. /'’conclusion  and  summary  if  the  college  course  exists,  as  I 
think  all  will  admit  that  it  does,  for  the  sake  of  training  men  to  do 
definite  things  which  the  world  needs  to  have  done,  then  it  is  very 
important  that  in  its  revision  we  keep  well  to  the  fore  the  question, 
what  is  this  or  that  study  fitting  the  man  to  do?” 

R.  A.  Millikan,  ’91, 
University  of  Chicago. 


I believe  that  no  thoughtful  college  graduate  reaches  the  age  of 
maturity  without  wishing  many  times  that  he  could  take  his  college 
course  over  again.  He  is  sure  that  he  could  do  better  work,  and 
make  a wiser  selection  of  studies.  If  we  had  another  chance,  how- 
ever, even  in  the  light  of  our  broader  experience,  I fear  that  very 
few  of  11s  would  make  a much  better  choice  of  courses.  Most  of  us 
would  undoubtedly  work  harder  and  loaf  less.  There  is  certainly 
one  thing  I would  do,  and  that  is  secure  for  myself  a more  adequate 
knowledge  of  English  composition  and  literature  than  I had  when  I 
was  graduated.  Then  too  I would  take  more  courses  in  history,  sup- 
plemented by  the  reading  of  carefully  selected  biography.  I do  not 
believe  I would  wait  until  I left  college  before  I acquired  a rea- 
sonably adequate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  own  institutions. 
I do  not  regret  the  time  spent  upon  Greek  and  Latin,  but  I am  sure 
that  I would  have  something  more  than  a smattering  of  French  and 
German.  In  my  day  we  unfortunately  had  no  such  courses  in  psy- 
chology, ethics  and  philosophy  as  are  now  offered.  I got  very  little 
out  of  trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry.  Most  college  men  learn 
much  of  sociology  and  political  science  after  leaving  college  and 
courses  in  these  subjects  are  valuable  only  as  they  are  historical.  I 
would  elect  some  courses  in  science.  I would  certainly  take  chem- 
istry, physics,  geology  and  a course  in  physiology,  if  a good  one  were 
offered.  Courses  in  art,  the  history  of  art  and  the  history  of  music 
and  of  the  drama  should  be  offered  to  the  seniors,  and,  if  well  taught, 
are  exceedingly  valuable.  My  opinion  is  not  worth  very  much  as 
against  that  of  the  professional  educator,  but  if  I had  it  to  do  I be- 
lieve I would  require  a thorough  and  extensive  course  in  English 
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composition  and  literature  covering  at  least  three  years ; history, 
ancient  and  modern,  with  a thorough  course  in  American  history, 
including  the  history  of  our  Constitution;  courses  in  psychology, 
ethics  and  philosophy,  and  at  least  two  years  of  either  French,  Ger- 
man, Latin  or  Greek.  All  other  courses,  including  college  mathe- 
matics, I would  make  elective. 

George  Bennett  Siddall,  ’91,  Attorney. 

In  reply  to  the  request  for  a brief  personal  opinion  regarding  the 
value  and  requirements  of  the  college  course,  I would  say  it  is  my 
feeling  that  it  is  a serious  error  to  emphasize  the  so-called  practical 
aspects  of  a preliminary  education.  What  one  should  seek  is  de- 
velopment, not  facts.  The  really  practical  assets  of  a college  training 
are  culture  and  insight,  not  comprehension  of  restricted  details ; 
Greek  for  the  structure  of  language,  not  for  philosophy  or  pedantry ; 
history  for  it's  humanity,  not  the  fixing  of  dates ; science  for  its  intro- 
duction to  Nature,  not  the  accumulation  of  data.  It  should  awaken 
a broad  enthusiasm  for  a wide  knowledge  of  people  and  things,  and 
furnish  some  comprehension  of  how  such  knowledge  is  attainable; 
the  actual  accumulation  of  such  knowledge  is  the  work  of  a lifetime, 
professional  or  otherwise.  Comprehension  of  the  relations  of  facts 
is  essential  to  the  successful  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  any  direc- 
tion, and  must  be  attained  before  the  facts  themselves,  the  practical 
education,  can  be  profitably  begun.  I believe  this  to  be  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  the  acquiring  of  isolated  details  which  may  be 
applied,  for  example,  to  advanced  standing  in  professional  study. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  me  to  remem,ber  what  I took  in  my 
college  course,  but  I do  not  feel  any  deep  reproach  in  the  acknowl- 
edgement. What  I hope  I gained  was  a helpful  comprehension  of  rela- 
tions in  a broad  sense.  I feel  the  study  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathe- 
matics served  a very  essential  purpose,  as  well  as  history,  modern 
languages,  and  sciences.  What  I imagine  I regret,  if  I could  remem- 
ber, were  the  practical  courses  introductory  to  the  study  of  medicine. 

I do  not  believe  in  the  extensive  application  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem to  the  college  course.  It  may  be  well  to  make  the  requirements 
broad,  to  stimulate  individuality  by  electives  in  a general  line  of  in- 
struction, but  leaving  the  important'  decisions  largely  in  the  hands  of 
inexperienced  students  does  not  seem  wise  to  me.  The  same  criti- 
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cism  seems  to  apply  to  the  earlier  stages  of  professional  study. 

n the  requirements  at  Oberlin  at  the  present  time  I would  be  in- 
clined to  emphasize  a little  more  strongly  the  broader  study  of  his- 
tory, and  the  usefulness,  possibly  practical,  of  German.  General 
literature,  which  must  be  the  great  recreation  ground  for  a large  pro- 
portion of  educated  people,  might  receive  a little  more  generous  con- 
sideration. 

C.  E.  Briggs,  M.  D.,  ’93. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  answer  the  questions  which  you  have  asked 
in  your  letter  of  January  7th  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
special  work  in  which  the  writer  is  engaged.  I imagine  had  I chosen 
as  a life’s  work  a less  strenuous  vocation,  my  answers  would  have 
been  different. 

I think  the  practical  course  should  predominate  in  the  college 
curriculum.  In  order  to  succeed  in  this  day  of  severe  competition 
and  strenuous  living,  a person  must  be  able  to  do  his  work  a little 
better  than  any  one  else  can  do  it.  He  will  be  handicapped  for  many 
years  after  he  leaves  college,  if  he  has  not  prepared  himself  definitely 
for  some  profession,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  begin  this  prepara- 
tion in  the  college  course,  rather  than  in  the  technical  or  professional 
course  which  will  follow. 

In  reply  to  your  question  as  to  which  course  has  proven  the  most 
valuable  would  say,  the  course  in  sociology,  and  political  science.  I 
do  not  know  as  I regret  taking  any  course,  but  the  one  that  has 
proven  the  less  valuable  is  doubtless  my  course  in  Greek.  I do  not 
think  there  are  too  many  courses  required,  but  there  is  probably 
too  much  in  some  of  the  courses  required.  I would  suggest  that  you 
should  increase  the  list  of  elective  courses,  or  substitute  courses,  and 
include  in  the  list  of  required  studies  at'  least  one  semester  in  sociol- 
ogy, or  political  science. 

This  reply  to  your  letter  is  based  upon  the  experience  of  one 
who  has  been  giving  his  life  to  a special  work  for  civic  betterment'. 
I cannot  help  but  feel  that  Oberlin  graduates  would  be  better  fitted 
to  carry  out  the  Oberlin  idea  if  they  would  give  more  of  their  time  to 
the  study  of  the  practical  courses  and  get  a larger  fund  of  informa- 
tion and  learning  in  sociology  and  political  science.  The  world  to- 
day needs  men  who  understand  the  great  civic  problems  and  the  best 
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methods  for  bettering  the  conditions  of  humanity,  and  Oberlin  should 
always  be  a poineer  in  training  men  for  this  kind  of  work. 

W.  B.  Wheeler,  ’94,  Superintendent  and  Attorney. 

From  my  own  experience  and  from  my  observation  of  others  I 
judge  that  the  chief  results  of  a college  education  are  in  a better 
sense  of  values,  an  insight  into  scientific  methods,  and  a general  notion 
of  how  to  get  at  things.  The  graduate  ought  to  know  whether  a 
given  policy  is  worth  while,  whether  it  is  valid,  and  how  to  begin 
working  it  out.  While,  therefore,  there  should  be  a wide  range  of 
choice  for  the  individual  among  “practical”  subjects,  the  emphasis 
should  be  on  the  cultural. 

The  courses  which  were  of  most  value  to  me  were  in  philosophy 
— though  the  problems  presented  in  the  “Microcosmus”  I believe 
could  be  much  more  profitably  presented  in  simpler  form  to  the  un- 
dergraduate— English  composition,  French  and  musical  history.  In 
my  own  case  the  time  devoted  to  mathematics,  Latin  and  Greek  could 
better  have  been  used  in  studying  German  and  natural  sciences. 

The  college  graduate,  because  of  lack  of  guidance  in  his  courses, 
is  apt  to  escape  with  badly  balanced  training.  Certain  cultural  ele- 
ments are  sorely  needed  in  American  civilization  in  its  present  stage. 
Isn’t  it  medieval  that  the  college  should  insist  on  trigonometry  and 
analytic  geometry,  but  not  on  music,  art,  scientific  methods  and  the 
like  ? The  outside  world  ought  to  be  able  to  depend  on  the  graduate 
having  some  notion  of  the  methods  and  aims  of  one  or  two  of  the 
sciences,  of  psychology  and  philosophy,  of  economics  and  sociology, 
of  history,  both  general  and  American,  of  music,  painting,  sculpture 
and  architecture.  He  should  write  decently  and  have  some  idea  of 
literature. 

A curriculum  of  this  sort  would  require,  of  course,  the  development 
of  sketch  courses  to  a much  greater  degree  than  has  been  attempted 
heretofore.  It  ought  to  be  possible  for  a student  to  get  some  notion 
of  the  modern  mathematics  without  having  to  learn  to  do  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  text  books.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  the  historian,  advises 
historical  specialists  to  get  an  idea  of  scientific  aims  and  methods  by 
reading  the  biographies  of  Darwin,  Huxley  and  Pasteur,  instead  of 
by  studying  text  books.  If  sketch  courses  were  offered  this  advice 
would  not  have  been  necessary. 
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The  graduate  should  have  a thorough  training  in  one  particular 
line.  But  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  get  away  without  having  a 
rather  broad  cultural  training  on  which  he  will  be  interested  to  build 
after  he  leaves  school. 

H.  J.  Haskell,  ’96, 

Kansas  City  Star. 
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W e are  glad  to  annonuce  to  the  Alumni  that  at  last  a room  has  been 
set  aside  and  furnished  for  their  exclusive  use.  The  present  room  is 
only  temporary  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  have  a permanent  place  in  the  new  administration  building. 
Meanwhile  all  Alumni  are  invited  to  make  use  of  the  newly  furnished 
room  at  the  top  of  the  Library.  Come  here  to  write  your 
letters  and  to  read  the  magazines  so  generously  subscribed  by  the 
friends  of  the  Magazine. 

We  have  received  several  letters  regarding  the  recent  articles  on 
the  Academy.  The  question  of  the  continuance  of  the  Academy  is 
a very  live  issue  and  we  should  be  glad  to  print  communications  from 
the  Alumni  on  the  subject. 

We  hope  next  month  to  print  several  more  articles  on  the  re- 
quired course  and  we  invite  the  Alumni  t'o  contribute  short  articles 
covering  the  same  ground  as  those  printed  in  this  issue.  Please  do 
not  wait  to  be  invited ! This  is  a subject  on  which  every  Alumnus 
should  have  some  beliefs  or  at  least  some  suggestions.  Please  let  us 
have  them. 
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University  News 


THE  COLLEGE  AND  MISSIONS. 

The  following  excerpts  are  taken 
from  an  address  at  the  Bishop  Tho- 
burn  anniversary  by  Thomas  Nichol- 
son, Secretary,  Board  of  Education, 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

“Then,  too,  the  college  man  has 
been  quick  to  recognize  a sense  of 
social  obligation.  Moreover,  the 
sense  of  obligation  for  home  and  for 
foreign  missions  has  coexisted  in  our 
college  communities.  This  is  the  real 
spirit  of  the  Christ  and  the  New 
Testament. 

“A  thrilling  story,  that  of 
John  J.  Shipherd  and  Philo  P.  Stew- 
art meeting  at  Elyria,  Ohio,  in  1832, 
to  decide  on  some  definite  line  of 
effort  which  should  produce  the  max- 
imum spiritual  benefit  to  ‘a  perishing 
world.'  Months  of  earnest  thought 
and  discussion,  fervent  petition  and 
longing  for  heavenly  illumination; 
then  Rev.  Shipherd  saw,  as  if  in  a 
vision,  the  outline  of  a great  under- 
taking so  complete  that  he  was  wont 
to  refer  to  it  as  ‘the  pattern  shown 
on  the  mount.’ 

“A  tract  of  land  secured;  a colony 
planted;  the  central  and  most  im- 
portant thing  in  the  colony  a school 
to  train  teachers  and  other  Christian 
toilers  for  .the  boundless  and  most 
desolate  fields  of  the  West — this 
school  becomes  Oberlin  College!  The 
first  catalogue  says : ‘Its  grand  ob- 
ject is  the  diffusion  of  useful  science, 
sound  morality,  and  pure  religion 
among  the  growing  multitudes  of  the 
Mississippi  valley.  It  aims  also  at  bear- 
ing an  important  part  in  extending 
these  blessings  to  the  destitute  mil- 
lions which  overspread  the  earth.’ 


What  was  the  outcome?  The  West- 
ern Reserve— the  chief  Congrega- 
tional stronghold  outside  of  New 
England  for  sixty  years — found  its 
pastors  and  pulpit  supplies  at  Ober- 
lin. Some  ten  or  fifteen  Congre- 
gational colleges  farther  west,  with 
the  churches,  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association, 
owe  far  more  to  Oberlin  than  to  any 
other  institution. 

“In  1836  Hiram  Wilson  graduated. 
He  proceeded  to  Upper  Canada  to 
commence  work  among  twenty  thou- 
sand slaves  who  had  fled  from 
slavery  to  that  place  of  refuge.  Find- 
ing them  in  deepest  poverty  and  ig- 
norance, lapsing  into  vileness  and 
utter  depravity,  he  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  Christianizing  and  educating 
them.  At  the  end  of  two  years  four- 
teen teachers  from  Oberlin  were  as- 
sisting him  at  an  actual  annual  cost 
of  $1000 ! More  than  twenty  men  and 
women  toiled  through  a period  of 
sixteen  years  with  the  Indians  and 
settlers  in  the  then  remote  regions 
of  Minnesota  and  the  Northwest 

“A  competent  authority  asserts 
that  by  i860  Oberlin  had  contributed 
directly  and  indirectly  $100,000  to  the 
American  Missionary  Association  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  its  mission- 
aries had  been  supplied  by  this  single 
institution. 

“In  1862,  the  college  had  39  stu- 
dents in  Jamaica,  29  in  West  Africa, 
25  among  the  Indians  in  the  North- 
west, while  of  home  missionaries 
there  were  24  in  Michigan,  18  in  Illi- 
nois, 8 in  Kansas  and  8 in  the 
Southern  States.  In  1881  an  Oberlin 
band  of  seven  went  out  to  found  the 
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Shansi  China  Mission.  The  total 
record  to  date  shows  over  250  for- 
eign missionaries,  more  than  600  who 
have  ministered  to  Indians,  mountain 
whites,  slaves,  and  others  in  this 
country,  and  other  home  missionaries 
and  settlement  workers,  which  brings 
the  total  contribution  of  this  single 
institution  to  the  missionary  force  up 
to  over  1000 !” 


REPORT  OF  THE  ROCHESTER 
CONVENTION. 

The  greatest  International  Student 
Volunteer  Convention  was  fitly  re- 
ported at  the  greatest  student  mis- 
sionary meeting  ever  held  in  Oberlin. 
On  Sunday,  January  9,  at  the  time  of 
the  Christian  Association  and  Young 
Peoples’  meetings,  the  delegation  sent 
by  Oberlin  to  Rochester,  gave  its  mes- 
sage to  the  College  and  community. 

There  were  very  few  empty  seats 
in  Finney  Chapel  when  the  meeting 
was  opened  at  ten  minutes  before  six, 
by  the  singing  of  “Crown  Him  with 
Many  Crowns.”  The  churches  had 
postponed  their  evening  services  until 
seven-thirty ; and  scarcely  a person 
left  the  building  until  the  speaking 
closed  at  twenty-five  minutes  past 
seven.  As  the  Review  wrote : “It 
was  made  impressive  by  the  close  at- 
tention given  the  speakers  by  their 
large  audience.” 

After  prayer  by  Dr.  Bosworith, 
Ernest  Chamberlain,  chairman  of  the 
delegation  and  of  the  meeting,  gave 
a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  convention, 
and  explained  that  the  five  persons, 
chosen  out  of  a delegation  of  thirty, 
could  in  the  limited  time  give  only 
their  personal  impressions  and  a few 
conspicuous  outstanding  facts. 

He  said  in  part: 

“The  convention  which  closed  just 


a week  ago  tonight  is  well  called  the 
‘Once  in  a Generation  Convention,’  a 
time  when  to  the  assembled  represen- 
tatives of  every  great  institution  of 
learning  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  is  presented  a view  of  the 
world  as  Jesus  Christ  sees  it.  The 
latest  reports  from  every  battlefield 
were  given — reports,  that  this  year, 
more  than  ever  before,  have  shown 
remarkable  ground  for  encourage- 
ment. We  noted  first  and  always 
that  is  was  the  need  of  the  world  that 
gave  cause  for  such  a meeting.  The 
missionary  movement  is  no  project 
to  force  upon  other  people  something 
that  they  do  not  want.  We  must  at 
once  abandon  that  idea,  if  any  of  us 
still  hold  it.  Another  note  was  that 
of  opportunity  today,  as  never  be- 
fore all  around  the  world.  So  the 
problem  is  vast;  the  task  is  one  to 
challenge  the  ability,  the  strength  of 
every  man  in  the  United  States.  Ur- 
gency was  another  note  that  could  not 
be  sounded  too  often.  One  of  the 
strong  statements  of  the  conference 
was  this : ‘Win  the  students  of  China 
now  and  the  nation  is  won.  Lose  the 
students  and  the  battle  is  lost.’  The 
old  order  is  changing.  What  are  we 
going  to  put  in  the  place  of  these  be- 
liefs, long  held,  that  we  and  our  civ- 
ilization have  shattered?” 

The  challenge  to  contemporary 
Christianity  could  hardly  be  sounded 
more  clearly  than  in  two  sentences 
spoken  by  Ambassador  Bryce  : 

“It  is  a reproach  to  the  children  of 
those  races  that  received  Christianity 
many  centuries  ago  that  nearly  two' 
thousand  years  after  our  Lord’s  com- 
ing many  parts  of  the  earth,  many 
millions  of  mankind,  should  still  re- 
main in  the  ancient  darkness.  So  you 
are  engaged  in  a great  effort  to  secure 
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that  within  this  generation  the  true 
light  shall  be  carried  forth  into  all 
lands.” 

This  convention  was  the  meeting, 
as  you  know,  of  a great  international 
■movement.  Greetings  were  received 
from  New  Zealand,  Norway,  Egypt, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic.  A great 
baron  in  Russia  cabled  to  us  “Remem- 
ber Russia.  Need  intense,  possibili- 
ties immense.”  The  word  from  Cal- 
cutta was  this : “India’s  restlessness 
and  spiritual  thirst  challenge  Christ- 
ianity. Re-enforcements  or  retrench! 
Which?”  Fisher  of  Tokio  wired: 
“Fifty  years  of  planting  and  tilling; 
harvest  imminent;  where  are  the  la- 
borers?” From  great  China  came  the 
double  cry : “God  has  melted  ancient 
China.  Who  will  mould  the  new?” 
“Changing  China  needs  your  un- 
changing in  Christ.” 

LEADERS  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Cushman  showed  very 
clearly  the  superior  quality  of  the 
leaders  of  the  movement,  and  of  the 
other  speakers  at  the  convention,  as 
well  as  the  high  standard  up  to  which 
missionary  recruits  must  measure. 
Of  a few  men  he  spoke  in  detail, — es- 
pecially Mr.  Mott : 

“One  of  the  delegates  in  discussion, 
after  a certain  session  remarked  that 
to  his  mind,  one  of  the  biggest  things 
about  the  Rochester  convention  was 
John  R.  Mott,  chairman  of  the  con- 
v<ntion  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Movement.  He  is  a Cornell  grad- 
uate and  has  a degree  from  Yale.  He 
is  the  diplomat  of  all  missionary 
movements,  gets  the  concessions  from 
the  different  countries  regarding  the 
missionary  program.  John  Hay,  be- 
fore he  died,  remarked  that  if  John 
R.  Mott  had  gone  into  the  diplomatic 


service,  he  could  have  been  Secretary 
of  State  before  he  was  forty  years 
old.  He  is  a statesman,  a man  of  un- 
usual ability  in  almost  any  line  that 
he  might  care  to  give  his  attention  to. 

“Then  there  was  Robert  E.  Speer, 
He  is  a Princeton  man;  and  no  man 
in  all  the  history  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity has  ever  been  able  to  equal 
the  scholarship  record  set  by  Aaron 
Burr  and  Robert  E.  Speer.  Pie  was  a 
star  foot  ball  player  w'hile  he  was  in 
college  and  is  now  the  head  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions. 

“John  R.  Mott  in  introducing  Am- 
bassador Bryce  remarked  that  no  liv- 
ing man  ever  received  as  many  honor- 
ary degrees  from  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  Mr.  Bryce.  He  is  probably 
the  greatest  international  character 
living  today.” 

Dr.  Julius  Richter,  one  of  the  best 
authorities  in  the  world  on  missions, 
came  all  the  way  from  Germany  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  making  one 
twenty-minute  address.  And  after  it, 
Mr.  Mott  stated  that  in  all  the  con- 
ventions he  had  ever  attended,  he  had 
never  heard  so  much  profundity  of 
thought  condensed  into  so  short  a 
space  of  time. 

Omitting  many  other  men,  Mr. 
Cushman  closed  ith  this  tribute : 

“There  is  one  more  man  whom  I 
wish  to  mention  and  that  is  Dean 
Bosworth.  No  one  present  who  heard 
Dean  Bosworth’s  address  will  ever 
forget  it.” 

THE  WATCHWORD. 

Miss  Esther  Robson  of  the  junior 
class,  spoke  with  conviction  upon  the 
bold  watchword  of  the  Volunteer 
Movement,  “The  Evangelization  of 
the  World  in  this  Generation,”  show- 
ing what  it  means,  and  how  it  in- 
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fluences  men  who  accept  it. 

“According  to  John  R.  Mott  it  means 
that  every  man  now  living  shall  have 
an  adequate  opportunity  to  know 
Jesus  Christ  as  his  Saviour  and  the 
chance  to  become  His  real  disciple.  It 
does  not  mean  necessarily  the  con- 
version of  the  world ; of  course  that  is 
the  ultimate  end  of  this  watchword 
but  it  means  giving  an  opportunity 
for  every  man  to  know  his  God.  The 
foundation  stone  of  our  building  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  a Christ  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  every 
country.  If  we  have  a Christ  like 
this,  and  there  is  a need  such  as  we 
have  heard  of,  have  we  any  right  to 
keep  our  Christ  from  the  need?  So 
much  for  the  first  part  of  the  watch- 
word. 

“We  can  at  best  realize  only  mea- 
gerly  the  wealth  of  this  opportunity. 
In  South  America  there  are  many 
men  and  women  such  as  we,  holding 
out  their  hands  to  us.  South  America 
is  civilized  industrially;  but  morally 
it  is  not  civilized.  The  illiteracy  of 
Brazil  is  85  per  cent,  and  that  of  the 
U.  S.  is  16  per  cent,  while  in  the  most 
illiterate  regions  (among  the  negroes 
in  Louisiana)  the  illiteracy  is  but  38 
per  cent.  The  tuition  at  Columbia 
University  for  one  year  alone  is  as 
much  money  as  was  spent  by  the 
nation  of  Chili  in  the  education  of 
her  three  and  a half  million  of  peo- 
ple for  one  year. 

“It  is  not  a vital  question  whether 
we  are  serving  on  the  home  field  or 
on  the  foreign  field;  it  is  a question 
as  to  whether  we  are  serving.  This 
motto  can  be  realized  only  as  every 
thinking  Christian  takes  it  as  the  key 
note  of  his  life.  The  evangelization 
of  the  world  in  his  generation  1 Is 
not  this  your  reasonable  service?” 


THROUGH  CHINESE  EYES. 

The  next  speaker  was  thus  intro- 
duced: “We  have  with  us,  as  a 

member  of  our  delegation,  one  of 
the  ablest  Christian  representatives 
of  the  largest  nation  in  the  world, 
Mr.  Moses  Ding,  a professor  in  Foo 
Chou,  at  present  a student  in  the 
Seminary.” 

Mr.  Ding  said : “I  was  requested  by 
the  committee  to  report  to  you  the 
American  convention  through  the 
eyes  of  a Chinese.  I do  not  know 
whether  my  eyesight  is  correct,  or 
not,  but  before  I came  to  this  state,  I 
went  to  the  doctor  and  asked  him  to 
examine  my  eyes.  He  said  my  eyes 
were  all  right,  so  I believe  in  him.  If 
it  was  so,  then  the  convention,  I will 
say  according  to  my  eyesight,  was 
great. 

“First  it  was  great  in  number.  There 
were  about  four  or  five  thousand 
people  every  day  attending  the  con- 
vention and  these  people  consisted 
of  student  delegates,  professors, 
teachers,  secretaries  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  secre- 
taries of  the  different  boards,  mis- 
sionaries of  every  land  over  the 
world  and  a good  many  other  Christ- 
ian workers  and  helpers.  There 
were  722  institutions,  forty-nine 
states  and  provinces,  twenty-nine 
countries  represented  there. 

“A  second  thing  impressed  me  was 
that  I never  knew  about  present 
needs  of  missions  as  I do  now.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  God’s  good  will 
for  you  volunteers  to  get  up  and  help 
Him  establish  a Kingdom  on  earth. 
It  seems  that  every  country  in  the 
far  east  is  waking  up  and  is  calling 
for  Christ  and  His  ambassadors  and 
is  emphasizing  the  great  need  in  the 
east. 
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“I  would  thank  the  Americans  for 
returning  part  of  that  money  which 
is  called  the  “boxer  indemnity”  to  be 
used  for  educating  our  young  men. 
For  four  years,  beginning  1909, 
China  will  send  100  students  every 
year  to  the  states,  and  after  that  up 
to  1940  they  will  send  50  Chinese 
students  every  year  to  the  states  to  be 
educated.  Every  intelligent  Chinese 
feels  grateful  to  the  Americans. 

I have  the  privilege  of  acknowledg- 
ing my  gratitude  to  Oberlin  College 
for  it  has  established  a mission,  The 
Shansi  Mission,  out  in  China.  I sin- 
cerely hope  every  one  of  you  here 
will  take  a part  in  helping  that  mis- 
sion.” 

layman's  point  of  view. 

George  Vradenburg,  who  has  been 
so  prominently  connected  with  nearly 
every  department  of  academy  and 
college  life,  spoke  with  convincing 
earnestness  from  the  layman’s  point 
of  view.  He  spoke  of  the  fact  that 
although  the  Rochester  convention 
was  concerned  primarily  with  for- 
eign missions,  only  about  thirty  per 
cent,  of  the  delegates  were  volunteers ; 
and  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
urgent  as  is  the  need  in  the  non- 
Christian  lands,  “even  more  urgent 
is  the  need  for  young  men  and 
women  to  live  the  life  of  Christ  in 
these  United  States.” 

“And  now  in  closing  may  I leave 
with  you  for  your  consideration  just 
two  questions  which  were  brought 
before  the  convention,  the  answering 
of  which  answers  all  question  as  to 
the  reason  for  the  Rochester  conven- 
tion and  at  the  same  time  places  the 
responsibility  of  this  great  Christian 
movement  where  it  belongs,  upon 
every  single  individual  who  has 
heard  the  name  of  Christ. 


1.  Is  our  Christianity  worth  pro- 
pagating? We  are  members  of  a 
Christian  land  and  call  ourselves 
Christians.  Is  it  worth  propagating? 
If  it  is  not  had  we  not  better  ex- 
change what  we  possess  and  get  that 
which  men  like  Mott,  Speer,  Zwey- 
mer,  Eddy,  and  Dr.  Bosworth  and 
others  have.  And  the  other  question 
is, — 

2.  What  am  I before  God?  Not  be- 
fore my  fellows;  not  before  the 
world  but  before  God.  What  is  my 
life?  What  is  my  personality?  What 
are  my  habits?  What  have  four 
years  of  College  done  to  help  me  to 
answer  these  questions?” 

APPLICATION  OF  REPORT  TO  OBERLIN. 

Wynn  Fairfield,  a senior  in  the 
Seminary,  who  sails  for  the  Shansi 
Mission  in  June,  spoke  with  deep 
feeling  of  Oberlin’s  share  in  this 
world  movement. 

“In  the  spirit  of  those  last  words 
that  Mr.  Vradenburg  has  just  spoken, 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it, 
we  people  here  at  Oberlin?  . . . . 

“We  here  at  Oberlin  have  our  own 
peculiar  responsibilities.  We  have 
opened  up  a great  work  as  a college 
out  in  China.  It  rests  with  us 
whether  the  work  we  have  begun  as 
a college  shall  move  on  or  whether 
it  shall  be  weakened  and  utterly 
fail  of  its  best  success  because 
the  students  have  failed  to  do  their 
part. 

“Those  of  you  who  have  ever  re- 
ceived letters  from  your  missionary 
friends  know  the  call  that  comes 
from  them.  Every  man  and  woman 
of  them  is  doing  the  work  of  three. 
Men  have  been  praying  for  centuries 
that  the  dooFS  might  be  opened  and 
the  Lord  has  opened  the  doors  and 
the  church  holds  back,  because  the 
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men  are  not  ready  to  send  out;  and 
if  this  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
that  we  in  Oberlin  shall  not  be  con- 
tent with  a paltry  fifty-five  who  have 
made  it  their  purpose,  if  God  permit, 
to  be  foreign  missionaries.  The  call 
comes  to  us  tonight.  If  you  came 
here  thinking  that  we  were  going  to 
speak  from  a sense  of  duty,  you  have 
been  greatly  disappointed.  We  speak 
that  which  we  have  heard  and  we 
ask  you  tonight  in  God’s  name,  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it.” 

Ernest  B.  Chamberlain. 


PRESIDENT  KING  IN  INDIA. 

President  King  has  now  been  in 
India  nearly  three  months,  visiting 
many  important  colleges  and  other 
educational  institutions,  mission  sta- 
tions, and  places  of  historical  or  gen- 
eral interest.  The  principal  places  at 
which  he  has  stopped  have  been 
Ahmednagar,  where  he  was  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  C.  PI.  Burr,  ’03 ; Ra- 
huri,  Ellora  Caves,  Sholapur,  Bom- 
bay, Mount  Abu,  Jaipur,  Agra,  Del- 
hi, Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares, 
Calcutta,  Mandalay,  Rangoon,  and 
Madras.  From  Madras  his  itinerary 
includes  a trip  to  Madura,  and  Jaffna, 
where  Rev.  Giles  Brown  is  president 
of  one  of  our  American  Board  Col- 
leges, and  Colombo.  From  Colombo 
the  President  will  go  to  China  and 
Japan. 

At  Bombay,  as  at  other  places,  im- 
portant series  of  lectures  were  given 
by  the  President,  at  Wilson  College; 
and  several  receptions  were  given  in 
his  honor  by  leading  native  citizens. 
At  Agra  President  King  was  one  of 
the  principal  speakers  at  the  World’s 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention.  This 
convention  is  reported  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  notable  ever  held  in 


India.  There  were  large  numbers  of 
delegates  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Government  lent  its  co- 
operation by  supplying  army  tents  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  delegates. 
At  Agra  the  President  also  addressed 
nine  hundred  students  at  St.  Johns 
College.  The  Christmas  season  was 
spent  in  and  near  Calcutta. 

The  friends  in  India  have  already 
begun  to  express  their  gratification 
over  the  President’s  visit  to  that 
country.  They  regard  it  as  both  timely 
and  significant,  on  account  of  the 
contribution  which  he  is  able  to  bring 
•to  their  educational  and  missionary 
interests,  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  present  theologioal  situation  in 
India,  for  President  King  is  able  to 
speak  with  such  quiet  and  convincing 
authority  in  that  realm,  and  with  so 
much  of  practical  helpfulness. 

The  India  Social  Reformer,  a copy 
of  which  was  sent  to  Oberlin  by  Dr. 
Hume,  of  Ahmednagar,  speaks  as 
follows  in  an  editorial  in  regard  to 
President  King’s  lectures  at  Wilson 
College:  “The  addresses  which  Dr. 
King,  President  of  Oberlin  College, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  in  Bombay,  has  been 
delivering  in  the  Wilson  College  Hall, 
are  just  the  kind  of  addresses  that 
the  educated  classes  of  India  can 
most  profit  by.  It  is  a curious  fact 
that,  although  Dr.  King  has  been  in 
this  country  only  for  about  three 
weeks,  his  utterances  deal  with  the 
deepest  presentday  problems  of  the 
Indian  mind  with  the  ease  and  mas- 
tery which  may  be  expected  and  is 
not  often  realized  of  men  who  have 
dwelt  long  among  the  people.  The 
explanation,  no  doubt,  is  that  physi- 
cal contact  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  communion  of  mind  with  mind. 
The  fact  also  proves  that  whatever 
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may  be  the  outward  and  formal  dif- 
ferences, the  problems  with  which 
man  is  confronted  all  over  the  world 
are  at  the  root  startlingly  identical. 
The  relation  of  men  to  things,  as  Dr. 
King  told  his  audience  last  Thursday, 
does  not  bring  out  the  whole  of  him  as 
the  relation  of  man  to  man  does.  It 
is  the  right  regulation  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  man  that  constitutes  ethics. 
Dr.  King,  as  a teacher  himself,  drew 
largely  from  his  experience  with  stu- 
dents. Few  educationists  in  India 
have  developed  the  idea  of  import- 
ance of  the  personality  of  the  student 
so  well  as  Dr.  King  did  in  some  of 
his  lectures.  The  principle  is  more 
recognized  by  American  than  Eng- 
lish educationists,  and,  strange  as 
is  may  seem,  it  is  most  thoroughly 
carried  out  in  the  German  system  of 
education.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  as 
being  the  antithesis  of  that  venerable 
falsehood,  ‘Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,’  which  has  been  for  many 
centuries,  and  is  still  in  many  places, 
the  only  rule  of  education.  If  this 
brutal  fallacy  is  inapplicable  to  edu- 
cation, it  is  still  more  inapplicable  to 
every  other  relation  of  man  to  man, 
whether  as  employers  and  employees, 
rulers  and  ruled.  The  principle  of 
personality  can  alone  determine  the 
right  relations  of  man  to  man,  and  of 
woman.  It  is  a master-key  to  the 
most  puzzling  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  of  our  times.” 

The  President  has  consented  to  give 
the  Earl  Lectures,  at  Pacific  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  on  his  return  to 
this  country  next  September. 


MEETING  OF  INTERCOLLEGI- 
ATE ATHLETIC  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

The  morning  session  opened 


promptly  at  10  a.  m.  with  the  roll  call 
to  which  over  one  hundred  duly  ac- 
credited and  visiting  delegates  re- 
sponded. Over  eighty  institutions 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  were 
represented.  The  Pacific  slope  alone 
had  no  delegates.  The  program  was 
as  follows : 

1.  Opening  address : “Work  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Association.” 
Captain  Palmer  E.  Pierce,  U.  S.  A., 
President. 

2.  “The  Function  of  Athletics  in 
ollege  Life,”  Chancellor  J.  R.  Day, 
Syracuse  University. 

3.  “Competition  in  Collegiate  Ath- 
letics,” Dr.  D.  A.  Sargent,  Harvard 
University. 

4.  “The  Interrelation  of  all  Forms 
of  Amateur  Athletics,”  Dr.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Curdy, Y.  M.  C.  A.  Training  School. 

5.  “Courtesy  and  Sportsmanship 
in  Intercollegiate  Athletics,”  Profes- 
sor Thomas  F.  Moran,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity. 

Every  paper  of  this  program  was 
virile  and  intensely  interesting.  The 
entire  earnestness  and  sincerity  of 
every  speaker  as  he  urged  and  pled 
for  greater  and  better  things  in  col- 
lege sport,  was  convincing.  The  im- 
pression made  by  this  session  was 
strong.  Its  influence  will  be  wide- 
reaching.  May  I quote  one  most  sig- 
nificant sentence  from  Dr.  Sargent’s 
address.  “I  see  no  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  desirable  object  and  do- 
ing away  with  the  evils  of  athletics 
except  by  making  athletics  a part  of 
the  curriculum,  charging  special  fees 
for  instruction  and  supervision  or 
raising  an  endowment  to  meet  the 
necessary  expenses.” 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  up 
to  business  routine,  reports  of  com- 
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mittees  and  the  election  of  officers. 
The  report  of  the  Football  Rules 
Committee  was  the  opening  for  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  football.  The  five  minute 
speech  of  President  Alderman  of  the 
University  of  Virginia  was  a master- 
piece in  thought,  diction  and  delivery. 

The  sentiment  of  the  majority  of 
speakers  was  for  radical  football 
reform.  The  discussion  promised  to 
be  endless,  but  the  sentiment  of  the 
delegates  was  finally  crystallized  in 
the  resolution  passed  that  “The  foot- 
ball rules  committee  of  this  associa- 
tion be  instructed  to  use  every  pos- 
sible endeavor  to  bring  about  such 
a modification  of  the  rules  as  shall  in 
their  judgment  tend  to  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  chances  of  physical  in- 
jury to  the  players  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  so  far  as  may  be  feasible 
the  most  desirable  and  wholesome 
features  of  the  game.” 

The  only  opposition  to  this  resolu- 
tion came  from  a radical  minority 
who  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  rule 
makers  and  wished  to  give  definite 
technical  instructions  or  have  the  re- 
visions referred  back  to  the  execu- 
tive committee.  The  impracticability 
of  both  proposals  was  evident  and  the 
above  resolution  was  passed  by  a 
large  majority. 

In  connection  with  this  debate  it 
was  brought  out  that  practically  all 
institutions  of  importance  in  the 
country  were  members  of  the  I.  C.  A. 
A.  with  the  exception  of  Yale,  Prince- 
ton, Cornell  and  Annapolis.  Since 
the  convention  Cornell  has  decided  to 
come  in  leaving  only  three  institu- 
tions of  influence  outside  the  Associa- 
tion. No  one  who  has  attended  the 
yearly  conferences  can  fail  to  note 
the  strong  and  increasing  influence 


of  the  Association  and  it  does  not 
seem  probable  that  even  Yale  with 
her  characteristic  self-sufficiency  and 
self-centered  athletic  policy  can  af- 
ford to  remain  on  the  outside  much 
longer.  Princeton  and  Annapolis  will 
undoubtedly  follow  Yale’s  example. 
These  institutions  will  do  well  to 
fall  in  line  before  the  patience  of  the 
other  colleges  is  exhausted. 

After  the  election  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee and  officers  for  the  coming 
year  the  association  adjourned  to 
meet  at  8:30  p.  m.  with  the  newly 
elected  football  committee  to  propose 
and  discuss  definite  technical  sugges- 
tions. Many  and  diverse  suggestions 
were  made.  The  result  was  only  a 
strengthening  of  the  impression  made 
in  the  afternoon  session  that  nothing 
short  of  radical  revision  of  the  rules 
for  1910  will  suffice.  The  difficulty 
of  the  task  which  confronts  the  rules 
committee  can  hardly  be  over  esti- 
mated. When  experts  hold  such  dia- 
metrically opposite  views  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  who  will  decide? 

C.  W.  Savage. 


GLEE  CLUB  TOUR. 

The  twenty-first  annual  concert 
tour  of  the  Oberlin  College  Glee  Club 
during  the  Christmas  recess  carried 
that  organizationin  a northwesterly- 
direction  over  3500  miles  of  travel 
and  ten  different  states. 

The  Club  went  on  hoard  its  private 
car  “Courier”  in  Oberlin  on  the  22nd 
of  December  and  found  its  accommo- 
dations more  comfortable  than  those 
of  any  other  car  thus  far  used  by 
the  Club.  The  Club  also  had  its 
famous  trio  of  servants,  Alexander, 
Clemmons,  and  Lett;  these  three  al- 
most seem  essential  to  the  success  of 
a trip,  all  have  served  in  former 
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years,  one  has  taken  his  eighth  tour 
with  the  Club. 

The  points  of  special  interest  in 
the  schedule  were, — the  visit  to  the 
Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota,  this  is 
the  first  in  the  history  of  the  organ- 
ization, the  ferry-ride  across  the 
Straits  of  Mackinac  and  the  two- 
days  stay  in  Duluth;  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Club  right  at  the  cen- 
ter of  other  colleges  and  universities, 
i.  e.,  Lincoln,  Grand  Forks,  Rapid 
City,  and  Redfleld. 

The  itinerary  follows : 

Dec.  22,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Dec.  23,  Bay  City,  Michigan 

Dec.  24,  Marquette,  Michigan. 

Dec.  25,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 

Dec.  26,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  (Sun.) 

Dec.  27,  Grand  Fork,  N.  Dakota. 

Dec.  28,  Valley  City,  N.  Dakota. 

Dec.  29,  Redfield,  S.  Dakota. 

Dec.  30,  Pierre,  S.  Dakota. 

Dec.  31,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dakota. 

Jan.  x.  Lead,  S.  Dakota. 

Jan  2,  Lead,  S.  Dakota  (Sunday). 

Jan.  3,  Neligh,  Nebraska. 

Jan.  4,  Fremont,  Nebraska. 

Jan.  s,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Jan.  6,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Jan.  7,  Shabbona,  Illinois. 

Jan.  8,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin. 

Jan.  9,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wisconsin, 
(Sunday). 

Jan.  10,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

The  trip  is  significant  not  only  for 
what  it  means  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  but  also 
for  renewing  Oberlin  in  the  hearts 
of  Alumni  and  former  students  and 
for  bringing  Oberlin  before  a great 
number  of  people.  The  Club’s  audi- 
ence alone  numbered  10,000  listeners, 
this  together  with  wide  local  circula- 
tion of  press-notices  and  comments 
on  the  Club,  its  work  and  the  College 


1 epresented,  is  a fact  not  properly 
valued  in  the  life  of  the  institution. 
Probably  to  most  the  trip  stands  for 
two  or  three  weeks  of  “high  time,’; 
to  the  Glee  Club  man,  it  means  an 
investment  of  many  hours  of  hard 
practice,  many  weeks  of  thought  and 
planning,  absence  from  home  at  the 
holiday  time,  and  personal  financial 
obligation.  However  these  considera- 
tions the  Glee  Cl.ub  man  is  and  has 
been  willing  to  undergo  if  by  his 
special  exertion  he  can  push  the 
claims  of  Oberlin  a little  bit  further. 

The  Oberlin  Glee  Club  is  spoken 
of  by  some  as  “the  finest  advertising 
agency  of  the  institution”;  if  such  is 
not  the  case,  it  can  be  made  easily  so 
if  everyone  who  thinks,  feels  and 
loves  Oberlin  will  give  the  club  an 
occasional  thought  and  speak  in  its 
behalf.  J.  E.  W. 


MUSICAL  NOTES 

Mr.  Fritz  Kreisler  gave  a violin 
recital  in  Warner  Hall  Tuesday  even- 
ing, January  18. 

Mr.  Kreisler’s  reputation  as  a vio- 
linist of  the  first  rank  is  well  known, 
but  unfortunately  his  program  on 
this  occasion  gave  little  opportunity 
for  judging  his  ability,  save  on  the 
one  side  of  technical  vituosity.  Such 
a program  where  one  dazzling  tech- 
nical feat  follows  close  upon  another 
is  sure  to  win  unstinted  applause 
from  the  public,  but  can  give  little 
pleasure  to  the  musician,  who  knows 
what  the  violin  can  express  in  music 
really  worthy  of  it. 

Of  the  numbers  played  by  Mr. 
Kreisler,  perhaps  the  well-known 
Tartini  Sonata  with  it’s  brilliant  cad- 
enza was  the  most  interesting,  while 
the  two  old  Vienna  Vaises  were 
charming  in  their  reminiscence  of 
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the  golden  age  of  dance  music,  but 
the  Vieuxtetnps  Concerto  can  'have 
little  interest  for  one  who  knows 
what  has  been  done  in  .that  line  of 
composition  by  the  great  modern 
composers,  and  the  last  group  of 
salon  pieces  were  quite  unworthy  the 
powers  of  so  fine  a violinist.  With 
such  an  artist  one  takes  perfection 
of  technic  for  granted ; one  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  a means  for  expressing 
the  best  music  written  for  his  instru- 
ment. One  thinks  regretfully  of 
such  a concert  as  the  one  recently 
given  by  Miss  Powell,  where  truly 
noble  music  was  played  with  artistic 
perfection  and  enthusiasm.  In  com- 
parison with  such  work  technical 
tours  de  force  ‘however  brilliant,  can 
never  be  considered  seriously  to  com- 
pete. 

Program. 

Devil’s  Trill — Tartini  (1692-1770) 
Concerto  No.  1,  F sharp  Minor — 
Vieuxtemps 

Andante 

Finale 

Allegro 

a.  Melodie — Gluck  (1714-1787) 

b.  La  Precieuse — Couperin  (1630- 
1665). 

c.  Two  old  Vienna  Vaises  (Attri- 
buted to  Joseph  Lanner). 

a.  Chanson  Meditation — R Cottenet 

b.  Serenade  Espangnole — Chamin- 
ade. 

c.  Tango — Arbos 

C.  K.  B. 


MAY  FESTIVAL. 

The  Musical  Union  is  new  pre- 
paring for  presentation  Georg  Schu- 
mann’s latest  choral  composition, 
“Ruth.”  This  work  is  perhaps  the 
most  successful  of  all  attempts  to 


provide  a suitable  musical  back- 
ground for  the  old  Hebrew  idyl.  It 
received  its  initial  performance  in 
December,  1908  at  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many. The  first  American  perform- 
ance will  be  given  by  the  Chicago 
Apollo  Club  in  February,  under  the 
author’s  personal  direction.  The 
Musical  Union  will  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  second  presentation 
in  America  at  its  concerts  May  nth, 
1910. 

The  parts  of  the  three  principal 
characters  of  the  story  will  be 
taken  as  follows : Naomi,  Margaret 
Keyes;  Ruth,  C-orinne  Rider-Kelsey ; 
Boaz,  Herbert  Witherspoon.  A critic 
writing  recently  of  the  setting  and 
of  the  work  as  a whole  says,  “The 
familiar  Scripture  story  offers  a great 
opportunity  for  a composer  of 
Schumann’s  type.  Its  heroine,  the 
beautiful  Moabite,  bereft  of  her  hus- 
band, but  refusing  to  return  to  her 
own  people,  chooses  rather  to  suffer 
privation  in  a strange  land  with 
Naomi,  her  husband’s  mother.  Faith- 
ful, gentle,  patient — she  gleans  in 
the  field  of  Boaz,  is  discovered  by 
the  master,  who  proves  to  be  her 
husband’s  kinsman,  is  befriended, 
loved,  and  again  happily  wedded.  The 
movement  and  spirit  of  the  tale  with 
its  pastoral  simplicity,  its  tenderness 
and  beauty  are  reproduced  with  a 
fervor  and  sympathy  which  are  ex- 
ceptional in  choral  music.” 

E.  S.  Adams 


ADDRESSES  DESIRED. 

Letters  sent  from  the  Secretary’s 
office  to  the  following  graduates  at 
their  latest  addresses  reported  to  the 
College  have  been  returned  unde- 
livered, and  the  College  would  be 
glad  to  receive  information  from 
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Alumni  to  receive  information  from 
of  any  of  the  names  on  the  list: 

1840  Mrs.  J.  S.  Hyde  (Lucy  A. 
Hall). 

1860  Charles  LI.  Thompson. 

1862  Mrs.  Caroline  D.  Cole  Bower. 

1870  Lizzie  Gregg. 

1871  Mrs.  Sarah  Mclendy  West- 
oott. 

1872  Harriet  P.  Bedortha. 

1875  Rev.  Jonathan  E.  Higgins,  O 
T.  S. 

1882  Sara  E.  Reed. 

1882  William  Taylor,  O.  T.  S. 
18S3  Gabriella  Wilson. 

1885  John  Cyril  Aganier  de 
France,  O.  T.  S. 

1888  Mrs.  Isaac  Arnberg  (Helen 
M.  Orrnsby). 

1888  Charles  D.  Gibbons. 

1889  Charles  H.  Dickerson. 

1889  Rev.  John  H.  Rose,  O.  T.  S. 

1890  Lillie  A.  Lee. 

1890  Marion  Martin. 

1891  Winfield  S.  Lincoln,  O.  T.  S. 

1892  Sarah  E.  Densmor-e. 

1893  David  Mairfryn  James,  O. 
T.  S. 

1893  Mrs.  Harry  D.  Smith  (Ad- 
die  B.  Knapp). 

1894  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Heywood 
(Josephine  Beard). 

1900  Albert  A.  Agenbroad. 

1900  Burton  R.  Cole. 

1904  Edward  E.  Shepler. 

1904  H.  M.  Pappadopoulos. 

1906  Oscar  M.  Chamberlain,  O.  T. 
S. 

1907  Frances  J.  Appleby. 


COMMUNICATION. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine of  Oberlin  College: — 

Permit  me  to  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  -issue  of  the  Alumni  Maga- 
zine has  rendered  a more  important 


service  to  the  broader  interests  of 
Oberlin  College  than  your  January 
number,  with  its  group  of  articles  on 
the  Academy.  Let  me  voice  my  own 
and  the  thanks  of  hundreds  of  others 
who  are  Alumni  of  both  Academy 
and  College  for  this  cogent  and  cumu- 
lative presentation  of  the  Academy’s 
splendid  record  and  its  vital  import- 
ance to  the  future  of  the  College. 
There  is  both  force  and  vision  in  Mrs. 
Johnston  vigorous  argument  from 
the  analogy  of  previous  crises  in  the 
history  of  Oberlin’s  expansion.  Can- 
dor and  conviction  are  voiced  in  the 
strong  words  of  Professor  Hutchins, 
who  speaks  especially  for  us,  the 
Alumni.  These  admirably  buttress 
the  solid  walls  of  fact  and  logic 
presented  in  the  thorough  going  arti- 
cle of  Professor  Shaw.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  all  that  is  really  need- 
ed, full  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and 
all  the  facts,  in  regard  to  -the  past 
Academy  as  an  integral  factor  in  the 
success  of  the  College. 

But  the  issue  raised  by  such  a sur- 
vey as  you  have  presented  in  these 
articles  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
Academy  as  a factor  in  the  success 
of  the  College.  It  is  the  issue  of  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  Academy 
to  assume,  or  certainly  speedily  to 
attain,  a place  of  independent  leader- 
ship in  -the  field  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. This  field  is  not  satisfac- 
torily occupied  by  the  high  schools. 
The  argument  of  a recent  magazine 
article  will  not  down,  namely  that 
the  high  -school  should  aim  to  be  the 
crown  of  the  common  school  system 
and  not  the  tail  of  the  college  kite; 
but  this  argument  simply  makes 
larger  and  more  luminous  the  op- 
portunity for  an  Academy  like  Ober- 
lin. Let  it  then,  be  clearly  seen  that 
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the  critical  time  is  now.  It  is  time, 
not  for  abandonment,  but  for  ad- 
vance. An  openly  avowed  policy,  a 
vigorous  double  campaign  for  equip- 
ment and  for  students  would  soon 
command  for  the  Academy  the  place 
it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  filling, 
that  of  the  Phillips  of  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Bernard  G.  Mattson, 
Acad.  ’90,  College,  ’94. 


COLLEGE  PERSONALS. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johnston  delivered  a 
lecture  January  13th  on  Charles  Fin- 
ney before  the  Men’s  League  of 
Broadway  Tabernacle,  New  York 
City.  During  her  stay  in  New  York 
City,  Mrs.  Johnston  was  the  guest  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lucien  C.  Warner.  Jan- 
uary 17th,  Mrs.  Johnston  addressed 
the  students  at  the  Birmingham 
Girls’  School  on  “The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun.”  January  21st  she 
delivered  an  address  before  the 
teachers  of  the  high  schools  of 
Cleveland  on  the  subject,  “Ethics  in 
the  School.” 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Rice  left  Oberlin 
January  27th  for  Florida.  She  will 
spend  the  months  of  February  and 
March  at  Winter  Park,  Florida,  with 
Mrs.  Dan  F.  Bradley  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Professor  Charles  Savage  attend- 
ed the  meeting  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Athletic  Association  held  December 
28,  at  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Savage  was  re-elected  by 
that  organization  as  a member  of  the 
Football  Rules  Committee. 

Mrs.  Walter  Stanley  was  taken  to 
the  Oberlin  hospital  January  18th. 
The  case  has  not  been  definitely  diag- 
nosed but  typhoid  fever  is  feared. 


Mr.  M.  Z.  Andrews,  father  of  Dr. 
George  W.  Andrews,  died  at  his 
home  in  Pliawatha,  Kansas,  January 
18,  1910. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  William  T. 
Upton  have  returned  to  Oberlin  from 
llurleyville,  New  York,  where  they 
spent  the  past  three  months  in  order 
that  Mr.  Upton  might  entirely  re- 
cover from  his  illness  of  the  summer. 
Mr.  Upton  has  resumed  his  work  in 
the  Conservatory  and  also  his  posi- 
tion as  organist  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Johnson  resigned 
in  December  the  superintendency  of 
the  Second  church  Sunday  School 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  church. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  been  connected  with 
the  Sunday  School  nearly  forty  years. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall,  with  a friend, 
is  spending  the  winter  in  Southern 
California  where  he  hopes  to  recover 
entirely  from  his  severe  illness  of 
the  past  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Johnson  of 
Cleveland,  with  their  three  children, 
leave  this  month  for  a visit  of  sev- 
eral weeks  at  Atlantic  City. 

Professor  A.  S.  Root  during  the 
holidays  visited  the  cities  of  Boston, 
Hartford,  and  New  York.  In  the 
latter  city  he  was  given  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  private  library  of  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  which  contains 
some  of  the  most  valuable  first  edi- 
tions ; among  them  being  one  of  the 
first  Bibles  printed  by  Gutenburg,  of 
which  there  are  only  about  twenty- 
five  copies  extant.  The  library  also  has 
several  Caxtons.  On  his  return  from 
the  east  Mr.  Root  went  to  Chicago 
where  he  presided  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  and  attended  the  meetings 
of  the  American  Library  Institute 
and  Conference  of  the  Librarians  of 
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the  Colleges  and  Universities  of  the 
middle  west. 

The  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Soutbworth  foundation  in  Andover 
Seminary  was  given  this  year  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  N.  Carver  of  Harvard.  His 
series  of  six  was  on  the  general  sub- 
ject of  The  Church  as  a Factor  in 
Rural  Economy.  They  were  given  in 
the  Semitic  Museum,  Cambridge,  on 
the  following  dates:  January  13. 

Rural  Economy  as  a Factor  in  the 
Success  of  the  Church.  January  14, 
An  Appreciation  of  Rural  People. 
January  17,  Problems  of  Agricultural 
Life  Contrasted  with  the  Problems 
of  City  Life.  January  19,  Some 
Leading  Facts  in  the  History  of  Agri- 
culture, especially  the  Agriculture  of 
the  United  States.  January  20,  The 
Rural  Problems  of  the  Present  and 
the  Church’s  Relation  to  it.  January 
21,  Some  Lantern  Slides  Illustrative 
of  Rural  Life  and  Work  in  Many 
Lands.  Professor  Carver  is  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Country 
Church  Association. 

Professor  Anderegg  will  again  take 
a party  of  boys  for  a tramping  trip 
in  the  Alps.  His  experience  last  sum- 
mer proved  very  successful.  The 
party  will  sail  to  Antwerp.  They  will 
go  thence  to  Brussels  and  Cologne 
and  take  the  Rhine  trip  to  Bingen  and 
on  to  Heidelberg.  The  Alps  will  be 
the  objective  point  of  the  tour  and 
most  of  the  summer  will  be  spent 
there.  Professor  Anderegg  expects 
to  take  the  boys  on  walking  expedi- 
tions over  the  following  passes:  The 
Furka,  the  Grimsel,  the  grosse  and 
klcine  Scheidegg,  the  Gemmi,  and  the 
Col  de  Balme.  Zermatt  and  Charni- 
nox  will  be  visited.  There  are  still 
a few  vacancies  in  Professor  Ander- 
egg’s  party. 


Dr.  F.  M.  Tisdell,  formerly  instruc- 
tor in  English  at  Oberlin,  spent  last 
year  in  Berlin  and  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  English  department  of 
the  University  of  Toledo. 


ACTA  DIURNA. 

January  5.  Winter  term  begins. 
During  the  vacation  the  basket  ball 
team  played  three  games  with  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  teams  in  Detroit  and  vicinity. 
Two  of  these  were  lost  by  a single 
point  and  the  third  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Oberlin  team. 

January  8.  The  basket  ball  team 
defeated  Case  School  at  Oberlin  by 
the  very  uneven  score  of  8 to  56.  The 
Case  team  was  very  inefficient  and 
the  game  was  without  interest.  For 
Oberlin  the  following  men  played: 
Nichols  and  Tucker,  1.  f. ; Gray  and 
Blakeley,  r.  f. ; Pendleton,  Tucker  and 
Miller,  c. ; Morrison,  1.  g. ; Ward, 
Miller  and  Pelton,  r.  g.  The  Case 
team  has  since  disbanded. 

January  11.  The  Faculty  voted  to 
set  aside  certain  seats  at  their  regular 
chapel  exercises  for  the  use  of  Alum- 
ni and  others  who  wished  to  attend 
the  exercises.  The  senior  class  is  to 
provide  ushers  who  will  always  be 
ready  to  direct  the  visitors  to  the 
seats  set  apart  for  their  use.  This 
action  does  not  apply  to  the  regular 
monthly  lectures  at  which  no  seats 
except  in  the  choir  are  available  for 
visitors. 

Dr.  George  Vincent  delivered  the 
third  U.  L.  A.  lecture  on  “Playing 
the  Game.”  The  most  of  the  lecture 
was  devoted  to  giving  a very  vivid 
description  of  many  different  kinds 
of  games  which  Dr.  Vincent  has  wit- 
nessed. The  audience  were  very  ap- 
preciative 

January  3.  Professor  Walter 
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Rauschenbusch  of  Rochester  Theo- 
logical Seminary  delivered  the  month- 
ly lecture  before  the  College  on,  “The 
New  Social  Enthusiasm.”  The  lec- 
ture was  most  instructive  and  stimu- 
lating. The  new  social  enthusiasm, 
thinks  the  lecturer,  is  the  lately  dis- 
covered element  which  is  to  infuse 
fresh  life  into  the  old  religion  and 
to  bring  about  another  renaissance. 

January  14.  The  Academy  basket 
ball  team  defeated  the  Mansfield  high 
school,  17  to  84. 

January  15.  The  varsity  defeated 
Allegheny  by  the  close  score  of  20 
to  21.  The  game  was  most  exciting 
from  start  to  finish.  During  the  first 
half  Oberlin  was  outplayed  and  the 
score  for  this  half  was  14  to  11  in 
favor  of  the  visiting  team.  It  was 
only  during  the  last  few  minutes  of 
play  that  the  Oberlin  team  forged 
ahead  and  took  the  game.  For  Ober- 
lin Nichols  played  1.  f. ; Gray,  r.  f . ; 
Pendleton,  c. ; Morrison,  (capt.)  1.  g. 
Ward  and  Miller,  r.  g. 

Baskets  from  field — Nichols  3, 
Gray  4,  Baker  2,  Maxwell  1,  Hawke 
3,  Leffel  2,  Phillips  1.  Baskets  from 
foul — Niohols  7,  Baker  2.  Fouls 
missed — Gray  1,  Nichols  5,  Baker  9, 
Hawke  1,  Weidler  3.  Score  at  end 
of  first  half — Allegheny  14,  Oberlin 
ir.  Time  of  halves — 20  minutes.  Re- 
feree— Ned  Paul.  Umpire — Parratt. 

January  19.  The  “Review”  prints 
the  following  editorial  on  the  ruling 
recently  passed  by  the  Faculty  ex- 
cluding freshmen  from  inter-collegi- 
ate contests. 

“The  vote  of  the  college  faculty  to 
exclude  freshmen  from  participation 
in  intercollegiate  debate  and  oratory 
and  membership  on  the  glee  club  is 
but  another  expression  of  the  fact 
that  the  fundamental  interest  for  the 


college  student  is  that  of  scholarship. 

“Not  until  the  fall  of  1910  does 
this  vote  become  effective.  Though 
freshmen  are  excluded  from  intercol- 
lcgate  debate  teams  and  from  repre- 
senting the  college  in  the  Northern 
Oratorical  League  they  may,  if  they 
desire,  enter  the  preliminary  contests 
in  both  debate  and  oratory. 

“The  action  of  the  faculty  was 
taken  ‘to  prevent  the  freshman  from 
devoting  to  outside  interests  time  that 
he  needs  for  the  successful  com- 
mencement of  his  college  course,  and 
to  insure  that  no  man  may  represent 
the  college  who  has  not  been  a mem- 
ber of  the  college  for  a year  and  has 
been  found  worthy  to  represent  the 
institution.’ 

“The  new  rule  may  work  some  lit- 
tle hardship  on  the  student  activities 
involved  but  those  outside  interests 
are  justifiable  only  by  their  benefit  to 
the  individual  participants.” 

January  21.  The  Academy  defeat- 
ed the  Detroit  University  School  by 
a score  of  28  to  17. 

January  24.  Organ  recital  by  Pro- 
fessor Andrews. 

Program 

1.  Fugue  in  G major  Krebs 

1713-1780 

2.  Gavotte  in  D major  J.  P.  Rameau 

Transcription  by  Lemare 

3.  Sonata  in  E flat  minor 

H.  W.  Parker 

Opus  65 
I.  Allegro  moderato 

II.  Andante 

III.  Allegretto 

IV.  Fugue 

4.  Fantasie  Rustique  Wolstenholme 

Un  souvenir  nuptial 

5.  Theme  with  Variations  Faulkes 
January  21.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity was  defeated  in  basket  ball  by 
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the  Oberlin  varsity  at  Delaware.  with  O.  S.  U.  was  Oberlin  28  O S 
score  22  to  18.  u.  33 

January  22.  At  Columbus  the  score 


Alumni  News. 


MIDLAND  OBERLIN  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Members  of  the  Midland  Oberlin 
Association  were  guests  of  Mrs. 
George  C.  Mosher,  '8j,  president  of 
the  association,  December  9,  at  her 
home,  3612  Locust  street,  Kansas 
'City,  Mo.  The  reception  was  in 
honor  of  C.  H.  Kirs'hner,  ’86,  form- 
erly a president  of  the  association, 
who  was  recently  elected  a trustee 
of  Oberlin  College.  New  officers  for 
the  association  were  elected  as  fol- 
lows: President,  Judge  Theodore 

Remley,  ’96,  Commerce  building, 
Kansas  City;  secretary  and  treasurer 
Arabella  White  Hemingway,  (Mrs.  A. 
T.  Hemingway),  ’02,  3705  Walnut 
street. 


ALUMNI  LUNCHEON  AT 
ROCHESTER. 

On  Saturday  noon,  between  the  ses- 
sions of  the  great  Student  Volunteer 
convention,  most  of  the  members  of 
the  Oberlin  family  then  in  Rochester, 
managed  to  get  together.  The  ladies 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
turned  a part  of  the  Sunday  School 
room  into  an  alumni  hall,  and  fifty- 
eight  people  sat  down  to  a wonder- 
fully cosmopolitan  luncheon.  There 
were  representatives  not  only  of  every 
class  and  department  now  in  Oberlin, 
and  of  many  past  classes,  but  of  prac- 
tically every  great  mission  field  in 
the  world.  “Alma  Mater”  was  sung 
with  great  spirit,  and  the  “Hi-O-Hi" 


given  in  both  the  old  and  the  new 
style.  Then  in  rapid  succession,  each 
person  announced  his  name,  his  class 
and  his  present  occupation.  The  “roll- 
call”  follows : 

Class  of  1907 — R.  G.  Van  Nuys, 
J.  Beach  Cragun,  W.  J.  Gifford,  E.  T. 
Heald,  Wynn  C.  Fairfield,  Ruth  A. 
Parmelee. 

Austin  P.  Evans,  Esther  Rob- 
son, ’n  ; Helen  L.  Fitts,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretary;  Dorothy  R Swift,  ’12; 
Ida  Henderson,  To;  L.  H.  MacDan- 
iels,  ’12;  J.  P.  Dysart,  To  O.  T.  S.; 
Fred  P.  Beach,  ex-’io  0.  T.  S. ; Joe! 
B.  Hayden,  ’09 ; Robert  F.  Clark,  ’02 ; 
Professor  E.  I.  Bosworth,  ’86  O.  T. 
S. ; J.  S.  Luckey,  ’04;  G.  L.  Pennock, 
ev-Instructor ; C.  W.  Savage,  ’93; 
P.  H.  Metcalf,  ’89;  W.  L.  Curtis,  ’89 
O.  T.  S.,  Niigata,  Japan;  Edward  P. 
Cross,  O.  T.  S.  ex-Ti;  Albert  Schu- 
macher, ’08;  Mary  Porter,  ’06;  J.  T. 
Olmstead,  ’06;  Madeline  C.  Water- 
house,  ’13;  Ethel  L.  Ackley,  ’13; 
Emily  D.  Smith,  M.  D.,  ’94,  Foochow, 
China;  Zada  R.  Curtis,  ’09;  Fred  E. 
Stokey;  Moses  U.  Ding,  O.  T.  S., 
Foochow,  China;  James  K.  Lyman, 
’12  O T.  S.;  T.  R.  Weld,  ’13;  Frank 
O.  Koehler,  ’08;  Florence  M.  Fitch, 
’97 ; Emily  P.  Hartshorn,  ’91 ; Ed- 
ward W.  Peck,  ’81 ; William  J. 
Hutchins;  Mary  Schauffler  Labaree, 
’88,  formerly  of  Persia;  Gwen  Jones, 
T 1 ; Florinda  E.  Lincoln,  ex-Con.; 
Evelyn  A.  Rider,  Acad.;  Inez  Lind- 
quist, ’08;  J.  Elmer  Lindquist, 
O.  T.  S.,  ’12;  E.  Louise  Savage, 
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’98;  George  E.  Savage;  A.  E.  LeRoy, 
’01  O.  T.  S.,  Natal,  South  Africa; 
Gordon  B.  Todd,  O.  T.  S.  ’12;  Rich- 
ard S.  Rose,  O.  T.  S.,  ’12;  E.  B. 
Chamberlain,  ’04;  D.  Windzor  Jones, 
’09;  S.  Gladys  Chute,  Ti ; R.  E.  Cush- 
man, ’n ; George  Vradenburg,  To; 
Joy  K.  Smith,  ’09;  George  H.  Wain- 
wright,  To,  Okayama,  Japan;  A.  C. 
Eckert,  ’08. 


ALUMNI  PERSONALS. 

’64 — Miss  Myra  Manley  and  Rev. 

B.  G.  Sanford,  a member  of  the 
Northern  New  York  M.  E.  Confer- 
ence, were  married  at  Yonkers,  New 
York,  September  23,  1909.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sanford  are  making  their  home 
at  New  Albany,  Pennsylvania,  where 
Mr.  Sanford  has  accepted  the  call  as 
pastor  of  the  Methodist  church. 

’67 — Rev.  Roselle  T.  Cross  pastor 
of  Plymouth  Congregational  diurch 
at  Fort  Collins,  Colorado,  after 
forty-seven  years,  “has  received  thir- 
teen dollars,  the  pay  of  a private  sol- 
dier for  one  month  at  that  time,  from 
the  state  of  Ohio,  for  service  render- 
ed in  September,  1862.  Mr.  Cross 
was  one  of  the  ‘squirrel  hunters,’  as 
they  were  called,  who  went  to  the  de- 
fense of  Cincinnati  when  it  was 
threatened  by  a rebel  raid  in  North- 
ern Kentucky  under  Kirby  Smith.” 

. '68—  Charles  B.  Shedd  has  recently 
given  $50,000  to  the  Chicago  Y.  M. 

C.  A. 

’70 — Rev.  Arthur  T.  Reed  has  re- 
signed his  pastorate  in  Pilgrim  Con- 
gregational church,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin, the  same  to  take  effect  June  1. 

’76— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  N.  Cas- 
tle are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  A.  Bowen  at  Honolulu, 
Hawaii.  In  April  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 
N.  Pond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cas- 


tle and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bowen 
sail  for  San  Francisco,  California. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bowen  will  attend  the 
coming  Commencement  at  which 
time  their  son  will  be  graduated. 

’82— “Your  statement  in  the  recent 
issue  of  the  “Almuni  Magazine”  that 
Lewis  H.  Pounds,  our  new  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works  in  the 
Borough  of  Kings  would  spend  $1,- 
000,000,  is  off  color  to  the  extent  of 
$999,000,000.  The  proposed  new 
municipal  building  to  be  erected  un- 
der his  supervision  will  cost  more 
than  $1,000,000,  and  the  volume  of 
money  to  pass  through  his  hands  dur- 
ing the  next  4 years  will  total  more 
than  $1,000,000,000.  It  is  a big  job 
and  I hope  the  correction  will  be 
made  showing  its  importance.” 

’84 — Under  the  leadership  of  Jay 
J.  McKelvey,  Edgehill  Church,  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil,  New  York,  has  issued 
a program  for  the  third  season  of 
Sunday  noon  conferences  on  “Ap- 
plied Christianity.”  The  course  of- 
fers distinguished  lecturers. 

’86 — Rev.  Harry  D.  Sheldon  sailed 
January  20,  on  the  steamer  Arabic. 
Mr.  Sheldon  will  travel  in  the  Orient 
and  later  will  be  joined  by  Mrs.  Shel- 
don. 

’87 — The  infant  son  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Dudley  and  Mrs.  Ella  Whitlock  Dud- 
ley of  Henrietta,  Ohio,  died  Saturday, 
January  8,  1910.  Funeral  services 
were  held  at  the  family  home  and 
interment  was  made  at  Westwood 
cemetery,  Oberlin. 

’86  O.  C.  M.— Miss  Ella  F.  Cook, 
who  has  been  spending  the  year  at 
her  home  in  Byron,  New  York,  is  the 
guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  Clara  C. 
Greene,  of  Oberlin,  for  a few  weeks. 

’91 — Mrs.  Judith  Carter  Horton  has 
successfully  launched  a library  for 
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the  colored  people  of  Guthrie,  Okla- 
homa. The  city  has  assumed  an  in- 
debtedness of  $2500  together  with  the 
promise  of  permanent  support.  The 
library  numbers  3000  volumes,  200 
regular  members  and  a circulation  of 
1000  volumes.  Mrs.  Horton  writes: 
"We  have  demonstrated  to  a skepti- 
cal people  that  Negroes  read.  We 
have  both  the  satisfaction  and  the 
distinction  of  having  established  the 
first  and  the  only  library  of  its  kind; 
i.  e.,  by  Negro  women  for  Negroes.” 
Mrs.  Horton  holds  the  position  of 
librarian. 

'93 — Henry  C.  Cowles,  Associate 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  will  take  a party  to 
Florida  this  winter  to  study  ecology. 
He  also  expects  to  take  a party  to 
Norway  this  summer  and  will  spend 
next  year,  abroad. 

’95 — J.  L.  Meriam  is  spending  his 
sixth  year  as  Professor  of  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the 
School  of  Education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri.  His  sabbatical  year, 
1910-1911,  will  be  spent  in  Europe 
for  study  and  travel.  At  the  Inter- 
national Congress  for  Home  Educa- 
tion meeting  in  Brussels  next  August 
Mr.  Meriam  will  read  a paper  on, 
“How  the  Elementary  School  may 
Contribute  to  Home  Education.”  This 
will  be  based  on  his  work  in  Missouri. 

’95 — The  first  Congregational 
Church  of  East  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  W.  C.  Prentiss  is  pastor 
has  just  closed  a most  successful 
year.  The  membership  of  the  church 
has  been  increased  and  there  is  no 
debt.  The  pastor  was  voted  an  in- 
crease of  salary. 

’96 — C.  C.  Bebout  is  temporarily 
located  at  Greenwich,  Ohio. 

’96— Dr.  William  B.  Chamberlain  in 


addition  to  his  regular  practice  is  in- 
structor in  the  Medical  College,  West- 
ern Reserve  University. 

’97 — E.  A.  Seibert  has  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  his  work  in  the  high 
school  at  Dayton  and  is  now  in  a 
sanitarium  at  Bowling  Green. 

’97 — Mrs.  Genevieve  Davis  Olds 
will  return  from  Japan  next  spring  to 
spend  a year  in  this  country.  She 
will  spend  the  spring  in  California 
and  probably  the  following  fall  in 
Oberlin. 

’00 — Miss  Grace  Charles  is  doing 
research  work  in  the  department  of 
botany  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
She  was  recently  elected  a member  of 
the  Chicago  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi, 
a society  for  graduate  students  doing 
research  work.  Members  of  this 
society  are  selected  in  the  same  way 
as  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 

’00 — Miss  Elizabeth  Louise  Car- 
penter and  Mr.  Warren  Thomas  of 
Warren,  Ohio,  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  aunt,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Carpenter,  Oberlin,  Wednesday  after- 
noon, January  13,  1910.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  will  make  their  home 
in  Warren  where  Mr.  Thomas  is 
established  as  an  attorney. 

'00 — Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Stannard,  January  2,  1910,  a son, 
James  Newell  Stannard. 

’01 — Miss  Virginia  A.  Billings,  who 
has  been  a missionary  in  Hadjin, 
Turkey,  and  who  during  the  recent 
massacres  was  in  imminent  peril, 
reached  her  home  in  South  Kirkland, 
Ohio,  December  24. 

’01  O.  T.  S. — S.  K.  Emurian  has 
held  evangelistic  meetings  in  the  fol- 
lowing places  since  last  September. 
Winooski,  Vt.,  Walden  Vt.,  Cabot, 
Vt.,  Schaghticoki,  N.  Y.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  Williston, 
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Vt.,  and  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  In  February 
he  will  hold  meetings  in  Burlington, 
Vt.,  and  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.  His 
permenan't  address  is  Skaneateles, 
New  York. 

’03 — Miss  Harriet  Adele  Comings 
and  Mr.  Carl  William  Wangerien 
were  married  at  the  bride’s  home,  249 
Elm  Street,  Oberlin,  January  22, 
1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wangerien  will 
make  their  home  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

’04 — Eric  Anderson  was  the  guest 
of  friends  in  Oberlin  a few  days  the 
last  of  January.  Mr.  Anderson  was 
on  his  way  to  New  York  City  on 
business. 

’04 — Mr.  G.  C.  Enders  has  been 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  Jireh 
College,  Jireh,  Wyoming.  The  col- 
lege opened  its  doors  for  students  for 
the  first  time  this  winter.  Miss  Ruth 
Ford  Atkinson,  graduate  student  in 
Oberlin,  ’g9-’oo  is  Professor  of  Art 
and  Commercial  Drawing.  The  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  the  circular  is- 
sued by  the  college:  “The  town  of 

Jireh  was  founded  as  the  seat  of 
Jireh  College.  It  was  the  purpose  of 
the  founders  of  the  college  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  students 
by  creating  an  environment  which' 
would  be  wholesome  and  invigorat- 
ing and  free  from  many  of  the  vices 
which  usually  center  in  towns.  Sa- 
loons, gambling,  and  other  forms  of 
evil  are  prohibited  by  the  deeds  from 
the  town. 

“The  college  was  to  be  the  leading 
feature  of  the  town  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  hope  that  it  would  draw 
to  itself  citizens  who  are  lovers  of 
education.  Such  citizens  would  be 
friends  of  the  students  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  work.” 

’05  O.  C.  M. — Neille  0.  Rowe  con- 
ducted the  Tabor  Oratorio  Society 


which  presented  Handel’s  Messiah 
December  14, 1909.  Mr.  Rowe  is  direc- 
tor of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Tabor,  Iowa. 

’05 — Miss  Claribel  Leggat  and  Mr. 
MacLane  Couse  were  married  at  the 
home  of  the  bride’s  uncle  Mr.  Rod- 
erick L.  Leggat,  Butte,  Montana, 
January  6,  1910.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Couse’s  address  in  Butte  is  720  West 
Quartz  Street. 

’06 — Miss  Rose  Mary  Jenney  and 
Mr.  C.  M.  Plaughton  were  married  in 
the  Episcopal  church  at  Dallas,  Tex- 
as, Friday  evening,  December  31, 
1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haughton  are 
making  their  home  in  Fort  Stockton, 
Texas. 

’06 — Miss  Elsie  May  Smith  has  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  assistant  edi- 
tor of  the  School  Century,  an  educa- 
tional magazine  published  at  Oak 
Park.  Her  address  is  409  Home 
avenue,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

’06 — Mrs.  Anna  Matchette  Marvin 
of  Tacoma,  Washington  is  spending 
the  month  of  January  with  her  par- 
ents at  Bourbon,  Ind. 

’06 — Miss  Marguerite  Hull  'has 
changed  her  address  from  Yankton, 
S.  D.  to  Wallace,  Idaho. 

’06— Miss  Julia  Vance  is  now  living 
at  Milford,  Nebraska.  For  the  past 
two  years  she  has  been  on  a farm 
near  Atwood,  Kansas.  She  makes 
her  home  with  an  older  brother. 

’06  O.  C.  M. — Mary  Bailey  Wright 
is  living  in  Seattle,  Washington,  1715 
East  Columbia  St.  She  was  married 
to  Elias  Wright,  a lawyer,  September 
15th,  1908.  A daughter,  Elizabeth 
Caroline  Wright  was  born  to  them 
this  past  fall. 

’06  O.  T.  S. — Rev.  Ellis  Eugene 
Pleasant  and  Miss  Frances  Rebecca 
Gilson  were  married  at  the  Colonial 
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in  Grove  City,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1909  at  6 o’clock.  The  ser- 
vice was  read  by  Dr.  I.  C.  Keller,  the 
bride’s  uncle,  who  is  president  of  the 
college.  Rev.  L.  D.  Woodruff  of 
Cleveland  was  present  to  assist  the 
groom.  Mr.  Pleasant  is  located  at 
Ballantine,  Montana  as  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  church. 

'06-07 — Mr.  Harley  Lutz  and  Miss 
Rachel  Alice  Young  were  married  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  Salem,  Ohio, 
December  31,  1909.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lutz's  address  in  Oberlin  is  48  South 
Cedar  Avenue. 

’07 — Edward  T.  I-leald  is  general 
secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Colo- 
rado College,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo- 
rado. 

'07 — Born — To  Mr.  Seth  Lake 
Strong  and  Mrs.  Clara  Lathrop 
Strong,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Wed- 
nesday, January  12,  1910,  a daughter, 
Eleanor  Lathrop. 

’07 — Born — To  Mr.  Alfred  G. 
Bookwalter  and  Mrs.  Amy  Shuey 
Bookwalter,  Columbus,  Ohio,  January 
to,  1910,  a son,  Alfred  Shuey  Book- 
waiter. 

’07 — E.  L.  Wertheim  is  director  of 
the  educational  department  of  the 
West  Side  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  New  York. 
The  fiscal  year  just  closed  in  this 
department  is  the  best  on  record. 
2398  men  were  given  instruction  in 
the  educational  department  and  the 
receipts  from  this  department 
amounted  to  over  $60,000.  Mr.  M.  J. 
Hoffman,  ’07,  is  also  engaged  in  the 
same  work. 

’08 — Miss  Florence  Hull  has  fin- 
ished her  commercial  course  at  Sioux 
City  and  has  accepted  a position  in 
the  commercial  department  of  the 
high  school  at  Cloquet,  Minnesota. 

’09 — Wilbur  Burroughs  has  re- 


signed his  work  as  teacher  and  is 
taking  post  graduate  work  at  Oberlin. 

'09 — James  Brand  has  been  obliged 
to  discontinue  his  law  course  at  Har- 
vard for  the  present  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Mr.  Brand  is  now  in  Rose- 
burg,  Oregon,  assisting  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Brand  in  a fruit  ranch  recently 
established. 

'09 — Miss  Caroline  R.  Nixon  is 
teaching  history  in  the  High  School 
at  Oshland,  Kentucky. 

’09 — Miss  Emma  L.  Nixon  is  teach- 
ing history  in  the  High  School  at 
Fayette,  Ohio. 

’09 — Miss  Adol  A.  Nixon  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Archbold  High  School  at 
Archbold,  Ohio. 

’09 — -Miss  Jessie  Spencer  is  spend- 
ing the  year  at  her  home  at  Beck- 
etts, Ohio. 

’09 — Miss  Emma  Seipt  is  at  her 
home  at  West  Point,  Pennsylvania. 

’09 — Miss  Ethel  C.  Vennum  is  act- 
ing as  cashier  for  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  at  Stratton,  Neb- 
raska. 

’09 — F.  H.  Gaige  is  teaching  at 
Warren,  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gaige’s 
address  is  415  Penn  avenue. 


FORMER  STUDENTS. 

Miss  Phoebe  M.  Haynes  and  Mr. 
Daniel  Ainsworth  of  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, were  married  in  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, January  3,  1910.  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth is  spending  the  winter  with  her 
sister,  Mrs.  H.  O.  Swift  and  will 
join  her  husband  later.  Mrs.  Ains- 
worth was  a student  in  the  institution 
from  ’54  to  ’58. 

Mr.  N.  C.  Kingsbury,  enrolled  in 
the  college  ’88-’9i,  has  been  for  the 
last  three  years  president  of  the 
Michigan  State  Telephone  Company. 
His  headquarters  have  recently  been 
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moved  from  Detroit  to  the  offices  of 
N.  W.  Harris  & Company,  204  Dear- 
born street,  Chicago.  Under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Kingsbury  the 
Michigan  State  Telephone  Company 
has  become  probably  the  most  efficient 
in  the  country. 

Born— To  Mr.  David  B.  Carpenter 
and  Mrs.  Rosa  E.  Hunter  Carpenter, 
East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  January  to, 
1910,  a daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Hutchins  is  now  with 
the  firm  of  N.  W.  Harris  & Co.,  New 
York.  His  address  is  Pine  and  Wil- 
liam streets. 


Dwight  and  Robert  Bradley,  both 
former  students  at  Oberlin  are  stu- 
dents at  Rollins  College,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 

Mr.  L.  C.  Smith  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position  of  superin- 
tendent of  the  water-works  of  the 
city  of  Cleveland.  This  is  a most 
responsible  position  and  was  given  a 
great  deal  of  prominence  by  Mr. 
Smith’s  predecessor,  Professor  Bemis 
who  has  been  promoted  to  a similar 
position  at  New  York. 

Mr.  George  W.  Young  is  now 
located  at  Lamro,  South  Dakota. 


Necrology. 


ANNE  E.  F.  MORGAN,  -66. 

Anne  Eugenia  Felecia  Morgan  died 
a little  after  midnight,  December  23, 
1909,  at  Saratoga,  California. 

Miss  Anne  Eugenia  F.  Morgan  the 
daughter  of  Professor  John  Morgan, 
was  born  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  October  3, 
1845.  She  entered  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  College  in  1855 
and  after  two  years’  study  devoted 
one  year  to  the  literary  course.  She 
then  began  the  work  of  the  classical 
course  and  was  graduated  with  the 
class  of  1866,  and  in  1869  received 
the  degree  of  A.  M..  Continuing  her 
studies  in  literature,  music  and  art, 
she  was  a frequent  correspondent  for 
the  scholarly  press.  In  1877  and  1880 
she  was  tutor  in  music,  Greek  and 
Latin  at  Vassar  College.  In  i886-’87 
and  again  in  i893-’94  she  continued 
her  studies  abroad.  From  1878  to 
1890  she  was  professor  of  philosophy 
at  Wellesley  College,  an  arduous  and 
brilliant  service.  In  1887  she  pub- 
lished a volume  of  Scripture  Studies 


and  in  1901  “The  White  Lady.”  Her 
later  years  were  spent  at  Saratoga, 
California  amid  beautiful  surround- 
ings and  congenial  friends.  The  fun- 
eral services  were  conducted  by  Rev. 
Edwin  S.  Williams,  ’65  and  Rev.  C. 
W.  Merrill,  pastor  of  the  village 
church. 


HENRY  STONE.  75. 

Henry  Stone  died  at  Lindlohr’s 
Sanitarium,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  31, 
1909. 

Henry  Stone  was  born  in  Noble 
County,  Ohio,  January  22,  1852.  He 
enrolled  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment in  1870  and  the  following  year 
entered  the  College  from  which  he 
received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1875. 
After  completing  his  law  work  he 
began  the  practice  of  law  and  for 
many  years  was  an  attorney  at  Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa.  Fie  was  a member 
of  the  Iowa  Legislature  in  1892  and 
again  in  1894,  at  which  time  he  was 
also  Speaker  of  the  House.  From 
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1899  until  1902  he  was  County  attor- 
ney for  Marshall  County.  Mr.  Stone 
was  married  September  21,  1887,  to 
Miss  Flora  Powell,  who  survivas 
him. 


ALFRED  ELY  COLTON,  -81. 

Alfred  Ely  Colton  died  of  pneu- 
monia at  his  home,  Dorchester,  Mass- 
achusetts, December  18,  1909 

Alfred  Ely  Colton  was  born  at 
Monson,  Massachusetts  November 
9,  1859.  He  entered  the  preparatory 
department  at  Oberlin  in  1877  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  year  ’82-’83, 
which  he  spent  at  New  Haven  Divin- 
ity School,  he  remained  in  Oberlin 
as  a student  until  1884,  being  gradu- 
ated -with  the  class  of  1881  from 
College  and  1884  from  the  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Mr.  Colton  was  or- 
dained by  the  Puritan  Conference 
at  Rootstown,  Ohio,  in  May,  1884. 
He  served  the  churches  at  Edinburg, 
and  Charlestown  and  Lyme,  Ohio, 
Galesburg,  Illinois  and  Patchogue, 
New  York.  In  1896  he  accepted  the 
position  of  agent  of  the  American 
Bible  Society  for  Massachusetts  and 
in  1899  became  the  District  Agent  for 
New  England  for 'the  same  society. 
This  position  he  was  filling  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  addition  to  his 
secretarial  duties,  Mr.  Colton  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  various 
religious  weekly  papers.  July  13, 
1884  he  was  married  to  Miss  Clara 
E.  Porter  Smith,  a classmate,  who 
with  four  children,  suvives  him. 


FRANK  SELDON  BUCKLEY.  '84. 

Frank  Seldon  Buckley  died  at  his 
residence  in  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  Mon- 
day, January  17,  1910. 

Frank  Seldon  Buckley  was  born  at 
Ripon,  Wisconsin,  October  1,  1837. 
His  boyhood  was  spent  at  Manistee, 
Michigan,  and  here  he  received  his 
preparatory  education,  completing  the 
grade  and  high  school  work  After 
two  years’  study  at  Annapolis  in  the 
naval  Academy,  he  enrolled  in  the 
College  at  Oberlin  from  which  he 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1884. 
After  completing  his  college  work  he 
entered  the  dental  department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  and  received 
the  degree  of  D.  D.  S.  with  the  class 
of  1889.  He  remained  at  Ann  Arbor 
until  June,  1890,  when  with  his  wife 
and  son  he  went  to  Berlin,  Germany, 
becoming  associated  with  the  late  Dr. 
Miller,  practicing  his  profession  there 
three  years.  One  year  was  spent  in 
Turkey,  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  time 
being  devoted  to  practicing  dentistry 
and  sight-seeing.  Dr.  Buckley  later 
settled  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  with  of- 
fices in  the  Mashall  Field  Building, 
and  here  he  practiced  until  his  death. 
Funeral  services  were  held  at  the 
First  Congregational  church  of  Oak 
Park,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  ’90  O. 
T.  S.  officiating,  and  the  remains 
were  taken  to  Manistee,  Michigan  for 
interment.  Mr.  Buckley  was  married 
November  26,  1886  to  Miss  Carrie  E. 
Smith,  a student  in  both  the  College 
and  Conservatory,  who  with  one  son. 
Harold,  survives  him. 


& ferret  Jfeottrtp  tn  ©brrltn 


Altho  Oberlin  College  opposed  very  strongly  all  fraternities  and 
secret  societies  since  its  organization  ami  still  honors  these  same 
traditions,  it  will  be  surprising  to  many  people  to  know  that  seventy- 
two  years  ago  four  young  College  men  started  a secret  society  that  has 
grown  at  an  alarming  rate  each  year. 

You  may  be  a member  unconsciously — People  who  do  not  wear 
the  Alumni  Pin  are  members  of  this  society. 


If  you  honor  Oberlin  College  traditions;  if  you  desire 
recognition  as  a graduate;  and  if  you  like  to  Pi  nil 
friends  among  Oberlin’s  sons  and  daughters  wear  an 
Alumni  Pin. 


Have  you  had  the  great  honor  of  being  made  a member  of  the 


Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity? 

If  so,  you  will  be  interested  in  the  national  emblem  of  this  Societv 
shown  below  in  exact  size.  All  keys  are  1 4k t gold  and  hand  made. 


No.  1.  This  is  the  large  size  key  and  is 
usually  used  by  men.  Price,  $8.00.  No. 
2.  Same  with  raised  Greek  letters,  $10.50. 
No.  3.  Raised  border  and  enameled 
letters,  $18.50. 


No.  4.  This  is  the  medium  size  and  is 
universally  used  by  ladies,  as  a neck  chain 
or  fob  pendant,  or  brooch.  Price,  $6.50. 
No.  5.  If  made  up  in  brooch  form,  with 
joint  pin  and  safety  catch  on  back,  price 
$8.50.  No.  6.  Raised  Greek  letters, 
$2.00  extra. 

No.  7.  Stick  pin  design.  $5.50. 


W.  P.  Carruthers 

College  Jeweler 


SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY 


Catalogue  of  All  Former  Students 


OF 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

1 833-- 1908 


Published  by  the  College  in  Connection  with  the 
Celebration  of  its  Seventy-Fifth  Anniversary 


The  Catalogue  contains  the  names  and  present 
addresses  of  former  students  and  teachers;  also  an  account 
of  the  Principal  Events  in  the  History  of  the  College,  with 
Illustrations  of  the  College  Buildings 


The  edition  numbered  6000.  Of  this  number  1000 
remain  on  hand,  to  be  sold:  In  cloth  binding,  $2.00,  in 

paper  binding,  $1.50.  These  prices  include  cost  of 
delivery  by  mail  or  express 

Send  orders  to  the  Secretary  of  the  College 
George  M.  Jones 

In  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


G.  L.  Schryver  & Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A house  to  be  depended  upon  for  always  having  in  stock  a good 
line  of  Staple  Dry  Goods  and  the  season’s  novelties.  Much  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  department  for 

Women’s  and  Children’s  Fine  Footwear 

Millinery  is  another  feature  which  is  much  appreciated  by  city  and 
out  of  town  patrons.  Antique  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets  in  choice 
assortment. 

G.  L.  Schryver  & Co.  Formerly  H.R.  Hatch  & Co. 


The  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Academic  Costume 

Cotrell  & Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of  Caps,  Gowns  & Hoods 

To  the  American  Colleges  and  Universities 
Class  Contracts  a Specialty 
Correct  Hoods  for  Oberlin  Degrees 

Rich  Gowns  for  the  Pulpit  and  Bench 


Write  for  Catalog 


STIEFF  PIANOS 

Represent  the  Highest  Degree  of  Perfection  in 

Tone,  Quality,  Finish 
and  Construction 

Used  by  the  Leading  Conservatories  in  the  Country. 

CHAS.  M.  STIEFF 

9 No.  Liberty  Street  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Provide  against  want  in  old  age. 

Provide  for  the  family  in  case  of  death. 

The  company  with  low  rates  and  big  dividends. 

No  stockholders  to  take  the  profits 
They  all  come  back  to  the  insured. 

The  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 

JOHN  W.  WULF,  Special  Agent 
404  Park  Building,  Cleveland  Ohio 
Main  476,  Central  6345 

In  writing  advertiaere,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Maganne 


Interior  Decorations 
furniture  BUatl  Papers 
floor  CoOerin^s  a Laces 
fabrics  j m Arf  Objects 

'Clje  Rarbeinjer  <ftubios 

19^1  €jtsH)mtl)  «flreet* 
CleVel&.n}> 


Che  Jj?etoton  t>tut>to 

Goodrich  Block  Phone  292 


We  have  some  negatives  of  Rare  Old 
Student  Groups  and  Portraits 
Dating  back  to  1882 


The  Prudential  Monthly  Income  Policy 

Perpetuates  your  income;  guarantees  your  family 
support,  educates  your  children  when  you  cannot. 

For  full  particulars,  or  personal  appointments  during 
week  of  February  7,  address 

G.  E.  Stearns 

Lock  Box  10  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School 

MISS  BERTHA  EMELINE  MONTGOMERY,  PRINCIPAL 

Twelve  instructors.  Seven  practice  kindergartens.  Sixteenth  year. 
Nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  located  in  twenty-two  states  and 
five  foreign  countries.  Superior  literary  and  musical  advantages  owing  to 
its  proximity  to  Oberlin  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music.  For  cata- 
logue and  other  information  apply  to 

Secretary  of  the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Association 
Drawer  D,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 

In  writing  advertiser*,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Mefazine 


If  you  are  thinking  of  living  in  Oberlin  you  may  need 
the  assistance  of  some  one  familar  with  desirable  locations 
to  aid  you  in  selecting  a home.  I always  have  desirable 
properties  for  sale  or  rent  and  will  be  pleased  to  corre- 
spond with  you  at  any  time. 

J.  L.  Edwards 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
24  East  College  Street  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Better  Than  4 per  cent. 

I can  offer  safe  securities  netting  6 per  cent,  and  7 per 
cent.  These  are  bonds  and  municipal  warrants. 
Try  them. 

Win.  H.  Tibbals 

P.  O.  Box  44  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Stereopticon  Slides 

Special  Prices  for  Teachers 

Write  for  particulars.  We  will  mail  one  Free  Sample  of 
our  plain  slides  on  receipt  of  10c  in  stamps  to  anyone 
sending  before  February  15. 


Ohio  Transparency  Company 


407  Superior  Building 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


President  King  Says 

of  the  Oberlin  Business  College. 


“I  am  glad  to  express  my  hearty  conviction  that  the  work  of  the  Oberlm 
Business  College  is  of  superior  quality,  done  with  thoroughness  and  ability. 
I have  full  confidence  in  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  the  school  as  men  of 
character,  and  specially  fitted  for  the  work  they  arc  doing.  I know  no  business 

college  that  I could  recommend  more  hcartly.” 

In  writing  advertiacra,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


College  and  School  Stationery  Bookbinding  and  Engraving 


0Jl?r  Gardner  Printing  (ttn. 


Caxtcn  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Strictly  First-class  Work 

Books  ::  and  ::  Catalogs 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO 


ARRANGE  NOW 

A CRUISES  AND  TOURS  nS 

ROUND  THE  WORLL/ 

ALL  LINES  AT 

OCEAN 
STEAMSHIP 
AGENCY 

31  Taylor  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

D.  Jay  Collver  Caspar  J. Miller 


la  writiu*  •Jvcrtiicri,  kindly  mcatioa  The  Aluaiai  Mifaziaa 


DeKlyn’s 

614  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 

The  place  par  Excellence  to  lunch  when  shopping  in  Cleveland 
Convenient  to  all  shops,  theaters  and  railroad  stations 
Fresh  Candies  and  Chocolates 
The  name  DeKlyn’s  on  the  box  proclaims  your  standing 
Sent  by  express  everywhere 


Illustration  is  the  Best  Mode  of  Education 

A child  begins  to  learn  from  a picture  book. 

Simple  sums  are  taught  from  the  black  board. 

Diagrams  make  geometry  easy. 

In  fact  thousands  and  thousands  of  things  are  taught  each  day  by  illustration.  And  that  is  the 
reason  you  should  use  illustrations  in  your  teaching.  Whether  you  are  teaching  geometry  in  the  class- 
room or  telling  the  public  about  something  you  have  to  sell,  do  it  by  illustration.  It’s  the  best  way. 

But  if  you  use  illustrations,  use  good  illustrations,  or  else  the  learning  gained  therefrom  will  be 
of  little  value. 

L..  S.  & B.  illustrations  are  good  illustrations,  because  they  are  made  mechanically  correct  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  they  represent.  Use  them  in  your  busicess  or  class  room  and  you  will 
obtain  cxellcnt  results. 

Drop  us  a postal  and  we’ll  tell  you  why. 

LUCK,  STEEB  & BOWLES  ILLUSTRATING  CO. 

American  Trust  Bldg.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Jewelry — 

The  season’s  exhibit  of  fine  jewelry  creations  has  never  before 
been  so  extensive.  Study  and  careful  selection  is  revealed  in  each  piece, 
however  small.  We  aim  to  uphold  the  high  standard  of  quality  we 
have  always  maintained. 

We  are  thus  prepared  to  offer  to  our  patrons  a most  varied 
stock  from  which  a gift  selection  may  be  made  with  positive 
satisfaction. 

The  prices  permit  of  comparison. 

The  Cowell  & Hubbard  Company, 

605  Euclid  Ave.,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


A Solid  Investment  is  a Continuing  Satisfaction 

T[I  have  assisted  many  Oberlin  graduates  to  invest  money  in  Oberlin 
real  estate  and  as  the  years  multiply  these  business  relationships  grow 
more  pleasant. 

q You  won’t  make  a great  deal  of  money  out  of  Oberlin  real  estate 
but  it  will  always  be  safe  and  return  you  a fair  income.  In  the  long 
run  that  is  what  you  want. 

CJ  Write  me  for  a list  of  Oberlin  investments  stating  the  amount  you 
wish  to  invest. 

LOUIS  E.  BURGNER 
Real  Estate  — Insurance 

9 South  Main  Street. 

la  writiaj  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Removal  Sale  of  Oriental  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Every  Rug  in  stock  reduced  to  about  half  of  its  real  value. 

Come  while  the  assortment  is  yet  complete. 


Repairing  and  Cleaning 
by  Native  Experts 


M.  H.  BEREJIKI  AN 

1010  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Park  Hotel 

is  under  the  management  of 
the  College  and  offersthe  most 
satisfactory  accommodations 
for  Alumni  visiting  in  Oberlin. 

W.  P.  Hatch,  Manager. 


The  Cleveland,  Southwestern  & Columbus  Railway  Company 

connects  OBERLIN  with 

Cleveland,  Elyria,  Lorain,  Amherst,  Grafton,  Wellington,  La  Porte,  Birmingham, 
Henrietta,  Florence,  Berlin  Heights,  Berlinville,  Noiwalk,  Eerea,  Strongsville,  Biuns- 
wick,  Medina,  Chippewa  Lake,  Seville,  Creston,  Madiscnburg,  Wccster,  Le  Roy,  Lodi, 
West  Salem,  Ashland,  Mansfield,  Crestline,  Galion,  Bucyrus,  Rockport,  South  Dover, 
North  Ridgeville,  Linndale  and  Puritas  Springs. 

Large  comfortable  plush  and  leather  uplolstered  three-compartment  cars.  Frequent 
service  between  all  of  the  above  points.  Limited  Trains  stop  only  at  scheduled 
stations. 

Fast  time.  Baggage  checked  in  accordance  with  regular  baggage  rules  of  the 
Company. 

F.  H.  Maddock,  Agent  General  Office,  615  Garfield  Bldg. 

Oberlin,  Ohio  Cleveland,  Ohio 


ASSETS  OVER45  MILLION  DOLLARS 


la  writing  edvertisera,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  Magazine 


Warmth  Without  Weight 
In  Wooltex  Coats 

Try  on  a Wooltex  coat  and  note  how  warm  it  is  and 
how  surprisingly  light,  in  weight. 

That's  because  it’s  made  of  pure  wool  of  Wooltex 
quality. 

The  broadcloth  used  in  Wooltex  coats  is  of  a 
peculiarly,  supple  silky  grade  that  falls  into  beautiful 
folds,  yet  it  is  it  so  firmly  woven  that  it  keeps  its 
shape  perfectly. 

The  lining  and  interliuings  are  of  equally  good 
quality. 

The  tailoring  is  the  kind  you  dream  of—  and  seldom 
find,  except  with  a Wooltex  label. 


And  that  Wooltex  label  is  a good  thing  to  look  for. 
It  guarantees  pure  wool  and  two  lull  seasons  of 
satisfactory  service. 


Tli©  Lindner  Co: 

Specialists  in  Feminine  Apparel,  Erie  St.  near  Euclid  Av. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


lu  writing  advertiser*  kiudly  mention  ibe  Aluuiui  Muguxiuo 


DO  YOU  WISH 
TO  SAVE  MONEY ? 


€J  An  Endowment  Life  Insurance  policy  in  the  New  York 
Life  pays  annual  dividends,  has  cash  surrender  and  loan 
values  and  is  the  safest  and  best  investment. 


For  Futtlnlormatlon  J)jckson 


Supt.  Educational 
Cleveland  Branch 
Life  Insurance  Co. 


Dept. 
N.  Y. 


OBERUN,  OHIO 


The  B.  Dreher’s  Sons  Company 

Great  special  sale  of 


PIANOS 


100  Warde  Pianos,  regular  price  $400,  during  this  sale  - - $190 
88  Lindeman  Pianos,  regular  price  $500,  during  this  sale  - $235 
65  Kelso  Pianos,  regular  price  $3.50,  during  this  sale  - - $170 


The  B.  Dreher’s  Sons  Company 

502-4  E.  Superior  Ave.  29  The  Arcade 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


In  writing  advertiser*,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  N1»g«7.tnc 
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qTHE  GUARDIAN  WAY  employs 

only  such  methods  in  business  as  make  banking  institutions  of 
positive  value.  The  management  of  The  Guardian  believes 
that  above  everything  else  stability  and  faithfulness  are  de- 
manded on  the  part  of  a well  managed  bank,  and  upon  this 
basis,  we  invite  your  patronage. 

<J  Our  deposits  have  increased  $2,666,236.00  in  the  last  1 2 
months,  the  strongest  proof  of  the  confidence  the  people  have 
in  the  strength  and  integrity  of  our  institution. 

^ We  pay  4 per  cent  interest  compounded  semi-annually. 

€J  Ask  for  booklet  No.  1 2 which  gives  full  information. 

THE  GUARDIAN 

SAVINGS  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 
CLEVELAND,  O. 


A Request 


Sometimes  our  friends  from  Oberlin  surprise  us  and  come  in  such  numbers  for 
supper,  that  we  are  taken  unawares,  this  is  especially  true  when  some  good  musical 
artist  is  in  Cleveland. 

When  such  is  the  case  we  would  esteem  it  a favor  if  you  would  call  us  up  by 
phone  for  table  reservations,  we  will  pay  phone  charges  for  parties  of  four  and 
upwards. 


Breakfast  Luncheon  Supper 

7 to  10:30  11  to  2:30  5 to  8 

Bakery  Goods  and  Confections,  Ices,  Sodas 

la  writing  advertisers,  kindly  mention  The  Alumni  M«|*/-ine 


